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Cuapter XIII. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SURREY SIDE. 


EXT day, Fielding set out again for the house on the Surrey 

side. He had made up his mind to have some good reason 

for telling Gabrielle all that he knew about her husband’s brother, 
or for telling her nothing. 

No doubt was now on his mind that the Vanthorpe he had 
known was the brother of Albert Vanthorpe. It was in Vera Cruz 
he first met the young Englishman, Philip Vanthorpe. They were 
drawn together first by their kinship of race, and afterwards by 
something kindred in character and in their personal history. 
Vanthorpe was not long without telling Fielding that he had left 
his home when a mere boy, simply because he could not get on 
with his mother, and did not like his domestic life. Vanthorpe 
seemed in many respects a deeper and darker copy of Fielding ; 
the traits of the outlaw were more harshly marked in him; and 
he had not Fielding’s bright companionable careless ways, and his 
sunny temper. They became close friends, and made many 
mining, hunting, and other enterprises together. Vanthorpe still 
intended to go back and live in England some time ; Fielding had 
no purpose of any kind. Vanthorpe told Fielding he was resolved 
to change his name, and did not know what other to take. ‘ Take 
my first name,’ said Fielding. ‘I don’t want it; I never liked it, 
but it has brought you and me together, for I might never have 
left my father if he had not called me Clarkson.’ The humour of 
the thing pleased both of them, and Philip Vanthorpe became 
thenceforward Philip Clarkson. 

They were separated for a time, but they met again in New 
Orleans. A great change had taken place in Vanthorpe’s fortunes ; 
he had married an adventuress from Europe. Some said she had 
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been a music-hall singer; others that she had been a barmaid in 
a London public-house. Fielding could easily see that she was 
low London, anyhow. She was handsome, vulgar, very coquettish, 
and very clever ina sort of way. Vanthorpe had married her in a 
moment of wild admiration; she made him very miserable; he 
was repenting at leisure, and now told Fielding that his mind was 
made up; that he never would return to England. He grew 
melancholy and penitent; he began to think with regret of his 
home and his younger brother Albert, and even of the mother with 
whom he had quarrelled ; but he would not attempt any reconcilia- 
tion now. He was never very robust in constitution, and his present 
life was telling heavily on him. He and his wife had one child, 
a boy. After a while Fielding left the Southern States, not expect- 
ing ever to see Vanthorpe again. He gave Vanthorpe an address 
in London which would always find him. The very day of the con- 
cert at Lady Honeybell’s, and after he had seen Gabrielle there, he 
received a letter from ‘ Paulina Clarkson,’ telling him that her hus- 
band had been some months dead, and that she had come to London 
with her son for the purpose of finding out her husband’s family. 
The news of poor Vanthorpe’s death was not much of a sur- 
“prise. Fielding might have expected such an announcement soon. 
Nor under the circumstances was it wholly painful. It was better 
perhaps thus than later. But the coming of Vanthorpe’s wife to 
London made it very hard for Fielding to know how to meet 
Gabrielle’s questions, and helped to render his visit to her at her 
house specially embarrassing. After he had left Gabrielle he 
made up his mind to a course which he tried to follow that day; 
as we know, Robert Charlton watched him. He failed in seeing the 
lady who signed herself Paulina Clarkson that day, and now he is 
making another attempt. This time he is successful. Mrs. 
Clarkson was at home. He was shown into a little parlour 
decorated with a mirror the gilt frame whereof was veiled in 
yellow gauze, and with engravings of the ‘Seasons’ and of the 
capture of Delhi, the elephants being specially prominent in the 
latter work of art, as if they were dignified authorities directing 
and inspecting the capture. Fielding stood there thinking of the 
very different meeting which he was expecting only the day before 
while he waited for Gabrielle, and looking forward with much dis- 
like to that now about to open. He had to wait a considerable 
time ; and then at last he was privileged to hear a mighty rushing 
of silken skirts down the narrow staircase, and a tall woman with 
a long train occupied rather than entered the little room. 
She was very tall; she had been very handsome; she was no 
longer quite young, but she still kept up a tolerable—perhaps it 
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would be proper to say a colourable—imitation of youth. Her hair 
was now dark brown, but had evidently undergone occasional 
changes of hue. She had a very long neck, and, for all her fine 
figure, occasionally reminded one of a rocking-horse, and occa- 
sionally of a giraffe. She had splendid arms, and her sleeves were 
made loose in order to do them justice. Fielding’s first thought, 
on seeing her, was to wonder grimly how Gabrielle Vanthorpe 
would like her sister-in-law. Perhaps it was this thought that 
made him stand silent after the lady had entered the room and 
show no great joy at seeing her. 

‘Why, Fielding, how you have changed!’ was her first greeting, 
and she held out both hands to him. He merely touched one. 

‘You don’t seem very glad to see me, Mr. Fielding?’ She drew 
close beside him as he stood near the chimney-piece, and tried to 
fix him with her eyes. 

‘TI don’t think I am particularly glad to see you.’ 

‘JT have a name, Fielding, haven’t I?’ 

‘I beg your pardon; Mrs. Clarkson.’ 

‘Mrs, Clarkson! Why not Paulina?’ 

‘Stuff!’ was Fielding’s ungracious answer. ‘I never called you 
Paulina in my life.’ He was almost inclined to add, ‘and I don’t 
believe your godfathers and godmothers did either.’ 

‘My husband is dead,’ she said. ‘ You were his friend; you 
might be a little more kind to his widow.’ 

In truth, it was Fielding’s memory of Vanthorpe and of their 
friendship that made him harsh to the woman now before him. 
He put on a less ungenial manner, however, and heard her tell the 
story of Vanthorpe’s death, which, with a prudent preparation 
against possible scepticism, she had had attested by formal certifi- 
cates. She told how he had left but little money, and a few gold 
chains and ornaments and jewels, and how she had made up her 
mind to come to London, and find out his people, and see if they 
would not receive her. The story was long, and was interrupted 
by many little outbursts of emotion, and the exhibition of a good 
deal of impatience and anger. She saw that Fielding did not 
believe in her tears and her professed grief for her husband, and she 
occasionally told him so with renewed protestations and outbursts 
of anger, and now and then an oath. All the time he was think- 
ing—‘ How can I allow this creature and her to come together ?’ 

‘Well, Mr. Fielding,’ she said at last, ‘why don’t you say 
something? I have told you all my story; you used to have talk 
enough, I remember, when you liked it. Can’t you say something 
now that you know what I want of you?’ 

‘I wish you had not come to London at all,’ hesaid. ‘I cannot 
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see why you did come. Why didn’t you remain where you were 
known, and where you must have had some friends ?’ 

‘What friends could a widowed woman have like her husband’s 
mother? Haven’t I got great folks for relations? Ain’t they 
bound to do something for me and for his child? Come, Mr. 
Fielding, I ask you that. You think yourself very clever. Just you 
explain that tome: why shouldn’t I seek out my husband’s mother 
and his family ?’ 

* But you don’t know who they are, or where they are, and you 
are not likely to know from me, unless under conditions such as it 
seems to me right to impose on you.’ 

‘You would impose on me fast enough, I dare say,’ she said, 
affecting to misunderstand his words. ‘ But you are not likely to 
do that, Mr. Fielding, with all your knowledge. I mayn’t have 
much book-learning, but I am not to be imposed on by any fine talk.’ 

‘ All the same, you can’t help yourself.’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr. Fielding ; that remains to be seen. I know 
very well that my husband’s name wasn’t Clarkson.’ 

‘Yes, of course you know that ; there never was much of a secret 
made about that.’ 

‘I dare say I could change the name soon enough if I wanted 
to,’ she said, turning to the looking-glass. 

He caught at the words. 

‘ That is just one reason why I came here to-day,’ he said, ‘ and 
why I spent so much time in looking you up yesterday. I took 
it for granted that you would be trying for a husband in London. 
Now, I am not particularly fond of flattering women : 

‘ You certainly never were fond of flattering me,’ she interposed 
with a little shrilly laugh. 

‘Very good. Then I may have the less hesitation in saying that 
you are quite attractive and young enough to have a good chance 
of getting someone to fall in love with you j 

‘ Positively a compliment, and from Mr. Fielding—the first he 
ever paid me. I like it, Fielding, I can assure you.’ A flush of 
gratified vanity passed over her face. She looked natural for the 
first moment during their talk. That touch of nature that makes 
the whole world kin is not spoken of by the poet tenderly or pathe- 
tically, as those who quote from him generally seem to think, but 
only in irony. Such a touch of nature as Shakespeare’s Ulysses 
meant to describe now made this woman kin to many better and 
some worse of her sex. She forgot her affectation, and her deceits, 
and her habitual perfidy, in the little instant of unexpected gratifi- 
cation to her vanity. 

Fielding went steadily on. 
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‘And I should think you don’t want to be always encumbered 
with a child. A man may be willing to marry a widow who would 
think twice before taking her if he had to take a child as well. 
You know that, I suppose ?’ 

‘Mr. Fielding, what a low opinion of human nature you must 
have! You quite astonish me.’ The affectation had all come 
back again. 

‘Well, what I have to say is this. If I can arrange to have 
your husband’s child taken care of by his people, will you give it 
up? will you go away, or get married, and not trouble them ?’ 

‘I do declare, Fielding, you have positively no feeling. Do 
you think a mother’s heart is like that ?’ 

‘You needn’t try any of that on me, Fielding answered. 
‘Keep it for the new admirer, whoever he is. It may take him 
in; it hasn’t the least effect on me. I know that you would 
rather have your own comfort and your own way than all the 
children in the world. Your husband knew that as well as I do. 
He knew that you didn’t care twopence for the child as compared 
with yourself and your own pleasures.’ 

‘ Well,’ she said composedly, ‘I never went in for much of the 
sentimental ; that’s true enough. But I don’t quite see why the 
child should be taken away from me. Why can’t they receive us 
both—me and the child ?’ 

‘They may receive you both if they like; I have no control 
over that. But what I say is, that I will have nothing to do 
with introducing you to them; and that I don’t think you are 
the sort of person to have the bringing up of your husband’s 
child. You know very well whether he thought so.’ 

‘I know he didn’t think so, and I know who put him up to it. 

I know who was always talking against me. It was you, Field- 
ing; it was you. Younever sawanything good in me. You were 
always putting him against me. Was that manly conduct, Mr. 
Fielding, I ask of you? Was that like a man?—you who are 
always talking so fine about right and wrong, and this, that, and the 
other! Wasit, I want to know ?’ 
__ She was angry now, and the affectation was gone again. A 
touch of nature of another kind was illustrating the universal 
kinship. She looked much handsomer when angry than she did 
when affecting genteel indifference. 

‘I never spoke to him against you,’ Fielding said, ‘and you 
know that well enough. It was by my advice that he did not 
take his child and leave you long ago; and I don’t know now 
whether my advice wasn’t a mistake. I didn’t think very badly 
of you then; I thought you were heartless and vain——’ 
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‘Oh, dear me, what compliments! What a nice way for a 
gentleman to speak to a lady !’ 

‘But that was all I thought of you. I saw you after trying 
to establish a flirtation over his sick bed with the doctor who was 
attending him. You were ready to make love to anyone behind 
his back ; you won’t deny that to me, I suppose ?’ 

She grew pale with anger. 

‘ Mr. Fielding, your conduct is most ungentlemanlike, I must 
say. A gentleman never makes such allusions as that. If a lady 
takes a foolish liking, out of a mere whim, not meaning any harm, 
it’s a compliment to a gentleman ; and no gentleman ever thinks 
of throwing it in her face. I never before was treated so in 
all-——’ 

‘In all your experiences i 

‘No, I wasn’t going to say that; I hardly know what I was 
going to say, you put one out so. Anyhow, it ain’t the part of a 
gentleman ; oh, there, I mean it isn’t the part of a gentleman, 
and that I will say. But it’s no use bringing up all these old 
stories, and quarrelling over things. Why can’t we be friends, 
Fielding ? Why must you be my enemy?’ 

‘I am not your enemy,’ Fielding said more gently. ‘I would 
serve you if I could, for the sake of old acquaintance, and for the 
sake of your husband who was my friend. I felt a strong friend- 
ship for him. I could not be your friend, for you know that I 
think you spoiled his life, and that only for you he would have 
been happy, and might be alive now. But I want to help you, 
if I can; and the offer I make is a proof of it.’ 

‘ An offer to take away my child from me ?’ 

‘You don’t care about the child ; and you know you are not the 
person to bring upa child. Come; I am not acting the part of 
an enemy to you. Think this over, and I'll come again; but re- 
member, you can only get to know your husband’s name, or any- 
thing about him, through me.’ 

She dropped into a chair, and folded her arms, and looked up at 
him with saucy half-closed eyes. 

‘ Mr. Fielding,’ she said, ‘just you listen. I ain’t quite come 
to that yet. When all else fails, and I haven’t any other hope 
left of finding out my husband’s people, then I may talk to you 
about your terms. But for the present I don’t see any necessity. 
I am only just beginning, don’t you know; and there are lots of 
ways of finding out things in London; and there’s no end of 
chances and strokes of good luck and what not, and I can wait a 
little. I may not want your help at all. If I find out the people, 
I am quite clever enough to play a goody-goody part if that suits 
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them ; and I won’t tell any stories on myself, you may be sure, [ 
mayn’t be as clever as you, Mr. Fielding ; but ’'m clever enough 
to know that the game isn’t exactly played out yet. So that’s my 
answer, Mr. Fielding, and I hope you'll not consider me rude.’ 

They were both playing a game of brag. Fielding was not so 
confident as he professed to be about the impossibility of her find- 
ing out her husband’s people except through him. She was less 
confident about the chances of her being able to do without him 
than she would have admitted. She looked at his composed face, 
and a wave of passion darkened her whole expression. She sud- 
denly changed her manner of affected contempt and carelessness for 
one of intense anger. 

‘Fielding,’ she said, jumping up from her chair, ‘I sometimes 
think I hate you: I do hate you.’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ he said; ‘I am not trying to injure you.’ 

‘ You are trying to injure me; you hate me, and you always 
did. You had better take care.’ 

At this moment the servant entered, bringing a little tray with 
some cups and saucers, and went out again. Paulina came oyer 
to Fielding, and touched him on the arm, and spoke with an odd 
affected laugh : 

‘I am going to have a cup of tea; I am quite the lady, Field- 
ing, as you see; I must have my afternoon tea. I mix it after a 
fashion of my own; quite particular. You will have a cup, won’t 
you, for old acquaintance’ sake, and because we are so very friendly 
together and so fond of one another ?’” 

She had moved a little away, and was standing now with her 
side turned to him, and was engaged in mixing the tea at a small 
table close to the wall. He could not see her preparations, but a 
faint peculiar smell was perceptible which was certainly not 
familiar to Fielding in connection with the making of tea. 

‘See,’ she said, turning towards him, ‘I have poured a cup for 
you. It can’t bea cup of, kindness, I suppose, as the song says ; 
but it may be a cup of unkindness. Anyhow, you won’t refuse a 
lady, I’m sure, Mr. Fielding.’ 

For a moment it occurred to Fielding that she might have taken 
it into her head to poison him ; perhaps even to poison herself at 
the same time. He rejected both ideas in a moment, for what 
seemed to him good reasons. 

‘You don’t like to drink it? You are afraid?’ she said with 
a laugh. 

‘I shall never get any good of her if she thinks she can make 
me afraid of her,’ Fielding thought. ‘Thank you,’ he replied; ‘I 
like tea at all times; I was going to ask you to give me a cup,’ 
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‘Indeed! and of my own particular mixture ?’ She still held 
the cup in her hand, as if playing with his feelings. 

‘ Any mixture you like,’ he answered carelessly. ‘I have drunk 
all sorts of decoctions for tea in all sorts of places. I am sure yours 
will be far more agreeable than most of them.’ 

‘Perhaps you won’t find it so; perhaps you won't like it quite 
so much as you imagine.’ 

‘Oh, yes, thank you; I am sure I shall like it well enough,’ 
He stretched his hand out for the cup. 

‘I ought to drink first, I suppose, being the lady,’ she said. 
‘ But as you are the guest and the stranger, Fielding, perhaps you 
will lead the way ?’ 

‘Certainly, if you wish it. True politeness consists, I have 
always heard, in pleasing one’s hostess.’ 

‘You really will have it?’ She fixed her eyes so keenly on 
him that he could see the pupils contracting. He took the cup 
from her hand and bowed to her. The eyes were still fastened on 
him. He drank the tea. It had a somewhat peculiar perfume, 
but no peculiarity of taste. 

. £©What would you say if I told you there was poison in that?’ 
she asked. 

‘Say I didn’t believe it,’ Fielding answered composedly as he 
handed back the cup. 

‘You are not afraid?’ 

‘ Not the least in the world.’ 

* Let me feel your pulse.’ 

He stretched out his wrist to her. She felt his pulse carefully, 
all the time keeping her eyes maliciously fixed on him. Then she 
dropped his hand. 

‘It’s all right enough,’ she said. ‘ You don’t seem to be put 
outatall. Yet, I suppose you wouldn’t much like to be poisoned, 
would you ?’ 

‘No, I shouldn’t like to be poisoned. First of all, I like being 
alive; next, I fancy all poisons are more or less painful. But I 
am not a bit afraid of being poisoned by you just now.’ 

‘Why not? Do you think I am too sweet and good for 
such a thing? Ifso, Mr. Fielding, you do me too much honour.’ 

‘Not I; you know very well I don’t think you too sweet and 
good to do anything that could be done safely and with any ad- 
vantage to yourself. But it wouldn’t be quite safe perhaps to 
poison anyone in London ; and besides, you have still some hope 
of getting at your husband’s people. through me; and if you were 
to poison me your only chance would be gone.’ 

She laughed. ‘ You are a clever fellow, Fielding ; I always said 
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so. I always liked you, although you never liked me. No; I ° 
was not trying to poison you; I was only trying to put you into a 
fright. The stuff that smelt so in the cup had no harm in it. 
I may poison somebody some day, perhaps—I may poison myself, 
as like as not—but not just yet. I am not so much down upon 
my luck as all that. I ain’t quite an old woman yet, Mr. Fielding. 
I mean, I am not quite an old woman. Don’t you remember what 
fun you and Phil used to’make of me for saying “Tain’t” ? Iam 
trying to be quite genteel now.’ 

‘I remember Clarkson trying to cure you of many bad habits,’ 
Fielding said sternly; ‘I am glad if he succeeded in any of his 
attempts.’ 

‘My! aren’t we severe? Well, as I was saying, Mr. Fielding, 
when you interrupted me—rudely, too, for such a teacher of polite- 
ness—I’m not quite an old woman yet,’ and she glanced co- 
quettishly at the mirror over the chimney-piece. ‘There are 
persons who might admire me yet, although Mr. Fielding don’t— 
I mean, does not. Some people find a young widow very attractive, 
eh, Mr. Fielding ?’ 

Fielding’s eyebrows involuntarily contracted. There was some- 
thing in the words that grated on his ear. They sounded like the 
hint of a blasphemy. She was quick to see that her unmeaning 
words had hit him somehow. 

‘Well, if I don’t think you must be in love with a young 
widow yourself! I’ve made a hit, have I? I shall be jealous 
presently, Mr. Fielding.’ 

Fielding recovered his composure. 

‘Very well,’ he said, and he prepared to go away; ‘find out 
without me if you can.’ 

‘ All right,’ she answered with seeming carelessness ; ‘ keep the 
secret from me, Master Fielding, if you can,’ 

‘I shall not come any more unless you send for me, and perhaps 
not even then. Remember that.’ 

‘My compliments to the pretty widow. I’m sure there is a 
pretty widow,’ was her somewhat irrelevant reply. She was in a 
mocking humour now, and he knew it, and he saw that nothing 
was to be gained for his purpose by any further talk. - 

When Fielding had gone, she abandoned herself deliberately to 
a frantic outburst of passion. She cried, she laughed hysterically, 
she stamped, she seized a bonnet that lay on a table and flung it 
on the floor and trod upon it again and again, she threw herself on 
the sofa, and that not appearing to be relief enough she threw 
herself on the ground and writhed and wallowed there as if she 
were in tortures of bodily pain. When at last she got up, her hair 
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was all loose about her shoulders; her dress, which she had torn 
and clutched at in her frenzy, was all disordered ; but she seemed 
to have recovered some self-control. She looked in the glass, and 
indulged in a sharp little laugh. 

‘My! what a fright I am,’ were her first words. ‘ There, that’s 
done me good ; I’m better now.’ 

She began putting up her hair before the glass, and she taiked 
to herself meanwhile. 

‘No, Master Fielding, you are very clever, I dare say, but you 
don’t get over me quite so soon or so easy. If they are so very 
anxious to get rid of me, all the worse for them, and all the better 
for me. Ido believe there is some widow that my fine Master 
Fielding is looking after. I think I made a hit there. I hate her 
whoever she is, and I hate him too.’ 

There were some symptoms of a renewal of the passion-fit at 
these words; but the woman shook her shoulders and said vehe- 
mently, ‘ No, I won’t,’ as if she were compelling her temper to givea 
command to itself; and she kept her word, and did not break out 
again. Nearly half an hour had passed in her fever fit and her 
_ recovery ; and just then the maid came and told her that a gentle- 
man who had been there the day before had come again, and was 
asking after another gentleman who he said had made an appoint- 
ment to meet him there. 

‘You fool, there has no gentleman made any appointment 
here,’ she answered angrily. ‘ Don’t you know that as well as I do? 
Go and tell him so; send him out of that. . . . No, don’t,’ she 
said suddenly, bethinking her that it might be someone who knew 
Fielding. ‘ No, don’t, Annie ; I'll see him. Let him wait a moment.’ 

She ran upstairs to repair the ravages that her passionate 
mood had made in her hair, her eyes, and her dress; and Robert 
Charlton was shown into the sitting-room. He was looking 
very nervous and uneasy. His thin hands trembled, and he 
could hardly keep his lips steady. He had followed Fielding, had 
seen him enter the house, and waited until Fielding came out and 
disappeared. Then he presented himself with his story about an 
appointment with a gentleman there. He was determined if possible 
to get to speech of the mysterious Mrs. Clarkson; and now 
that his desire was about to be so easily accomplished his heart 
was failing him. If he could have got out of the place at once 
he would; only, no doubt, to find his determination to see the 
adventure through return the moment he had crossed the threshold 
outward. He was still thinking what he should say, when he 
heard a great rustling and trailing of silks, in itself enough to 
make a timid man dread the coming interview; and in a moment 
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Mrs. Clarkson swept into the room, and bewildered him with a 
low curtsey and a glance from her glittering eyes. The lady was 
not impressed by the appearance of her visitor. He looked mean, 
and small, and frightened. His nervous agitation showed her, 
however, that he was not an ordinary visitor come on everyday 
business. To Charlton she seemed a most formidable personage. 
She was decidedly taller than he; and with a silk dress that clung 
to her figure and showed every movement of her limbs, and trailed 
a yard behind her on the ground, she appeared like some siren or 
sorceress, or other supernatural and unmanageable creature. If 
there was one thing more than another that Charlton shrank from, 
it was talking to a woman taller than himself. He was wretchedly 
sensitive about his short stature, and was not fond of coming into 
eomparison with tall men; but to stand beside a tall woman 
filled him with a sense of unspeakable humiliation. 

She did not relieve his embarrassment by saying anything, but 
allowed him to begin his story as he would. He dropped all his 
little fable about the appointment, and stammered out that he 
was very anxious to know if it was a Mr. Fielding he had seen 
coming out of the house a short time before. To say the truth, he 
fully expected to hear that Fielding was known by some other 
name there. 

Yes, she answered graciously ; that was Mr. Fielding: did he 
know him? Did he wish to see him? Mr. Fielding did not live 
there; he was only an acquaintance. He very seldom came. 
What did he wish to know about Mr. Fielding ? 

‘If his name is Fielding,’ Charlton said, driven to his wits’ end, 
but having a sudden instinct that he could thus excite her curi- 
osity. He was right. 

‘Do you know him by any other name? Does anybody?’ 
she asked sharply. 

‘I have reason to think he has been known by other names,’ 
Charlton said, becoming a little more composed. 

‘T should like to know all about him,’ she said eagerly. ‘I 
only knew him as Fielding. We knew him in New Orleans 
and other places in America, my husband and I my husband 
is dead now.’ 

‘Oh,’ Charlton said, a sort of light breaking in on him. 
‘Then your name is Vanthorpe, isn’t it? Your husband’s name 
was Vanthorpe.’ 

* My husband’s name was Clarkson ; at least, I only knew him 
as Clarkson. What name did you say ?’ 

‘Vanthorpe. Fielding told me of a young man he knew in the 
South whose name was Vanthorpe, and who was an Englishman 
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of good family—a little wild, and all that; and there was some 
mystery or other about him; and I fancy he has relations here in 
London ; and Fielding knows them.’ 

The tall woman caught him by both hands with a sudden 
energy that almost frightened him. 

‘ You are the very man I want,’ she exclaimed. ‘I say, what 
good angel sent you here? Sit down; tell me all about them. [ 
have come to London express to find them out; and Fielding 
won't tell me. I say, is any one of them a young widow?’ 

‘There’s Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ Charlton said, not without feeling 
his cheeks tingle with shame ; ‘ Gabrielle her name is.’ 

‘Gabrielle? Indeed! Is she a widow ? and young?’ 

‘ She is a widow, and young.’ 

‘Handsome ?’ 

‘ Very handsome.’ 

She clapped her hands together. 

‘I thought so—I knewit! Well, look here; tell, me who is she ?’ 

‘Who is she ?’ 

‘ Just so, exactly. Whoisshe? What is she tome? She is 
one of the family, you say ?’ 

‘Oh, yes! I understand. Well, if your husband really was the 
Vanthorpe Fielding knew ; 

‘ He was, I tell you; he must have been.’ 

‘Then this Mrs. Vanthorpe must be your husband’s sister-in- 
law. She was married to your husband’s brother; he is dead this 
year or more.’ 

‘Gracious! well, I never! She is my sister-in-law: shan’t we 
be such friends! Now, Master Fielding, with all your cleverness, you 
shall find me a great deal too many for you. Now, look here, my 
friend ; what do you want in all this? You can do me no end of 
good, but I want to see exactly who you are and why you come 
here. I don’t suppose yow are after the young widow, are you? 
Come, tell me out your motive like a man! You are in my power 
already, you know. I could tell Fielding. Come, what’s your 
little game? You may trust me; I have had many a secret told 
to me before now.’ 

Charlton began to feel himself in the position of one who has 
sold his life to utter degradation, and who must only go down and 
down farther into the depths. Step by step he had been descending 
since the unlucky hour when he first thought of searching among 
Fielding’s papers. He was now entered as a regular accomplice in 
a vile plot of some kind with a woman who already, after ten 
minutes’ conversation, told him she had him in her power. For 
aught he could tell, she might have it in her will and her power to 
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murder him. Like most hard-working Londoners, he knew little of 
any quarter of London but his own, and he had a vague impression 
that somewhere on the Surrey side all the robberies, swindles, and 
murders were planned and prepared. Withasense of indescribable 
humiliation he gave the woman to understand that he had suspected 
Fielding of some mysterious and lawless goings-on, that he had 
quarrelled with Fielding, and been insulted by him, and that he 
had set himself to watch Fielding in order to find out all about 
him. When he had done his story he felt as though earth did not 
contain in all its unnumbered springs of running water enough of 
the pure fluid to wash him clean of stain again. 

‘ All right,’ said she, * you'll do,’ when she had got out of him 
every scrap of information he could give. ‘Do you want to make 
money out of this ?’ 

He told her in anger —his anger gave him momentary courage 
—that he did not want to make money, and she was amused at his 
earnestness. She asked him for his address, saying she might want 
him again. He hesitated and faltered, but she reminded him that 
she could tell Fielding the whole story, and put Fielding up to 
find him out, and the miserable Charlton gave her his address, and 
had to explain to her who he was, and how he came to know Field- 
ing, and about his occupation, and about his having a wife. 

‘If I should want you, and you don’t come at once,’ she said 
with a laugh, and greatly enjoying his wretchedness, ‘I can goand 
call on your wife, you know, and have a talk with her over the 
whole affair. Of course you have no secrets from your wife ; I may 
open my mind to her ?’ 

Charlton saw that she despised him and was making sport of 
him. He left her, and turned homewards with a sickening sensa- 
tion as if he were some contaminated wretch unfit to come near the 
dwellings of wholesome men. As he crossed Westminster Bridge, 
and looked at the dark water, he thought for a moment that if it. 
were not for Janet he would drown himself, and then it came on 
him in bitterness that it would be almost better for Janet if he were 
lying dead under that water; but he only hurried from the sight 
of the river. It was too dark and fearful ; he had not the courage 
to look on it any longer. 


CuapPteR XIV. 


‘A FRIEND TO HER FRIEND.’ 


Mucu happiness had come to Miss Elvin. Lady Honeybell had 
called on Gabrielle, and had been very kind to the young singer, 
and had even asked her to pass a few days at her house. Miss 
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Elvin, in high delight, had gone home to Camberwell, to make pre- 
parations for accepting this momentous invitation; Lady Honey- 
bell had even been gracious enough to say that Professor Elvin 
must also come and seeher. Mr. Taxal, too, had called more than 
once, and been very friendly. The singer began to see life like 
the opening of the bright transformation scene in the pantomime, 

Lady Honeybell’s chief motive in her act of kindness was to 
oblige Gabrielle, for whom she had taken a sudden but very strong 
regard. Gabrielle’s story had touched her in the beginning, and 
now she was charmed with Gabrielle herself. She did not, in truth, 
much like the little singer so far, but she thought it would at the 
worst be a good thing to take her off that poor dear young Mrs. 
Vanthorpe’s hands. 

The new change opening for Miss Elvin made Gabrielle feel 
relieved and happy; she had time to think of other objects of in- 
terest—of Claudia Lemuel, who declined to be called * Miss ;’ of 
Janet Charlton ; and of Fielding, and his untold story about Albert’s 
brother, and the sort of mystery about himself. One morning, 
therefore, Gabrielle set out for Bolingbroke Place. She had looked 
up some new and particularly dainty work for Charlton to do, and 
. she wanted to have some friendly talk with Janet if Charlton should 
happen to be out of the way. It was a bright pure day, pure even 
in London—one of those tantalizing days which come as spring is 
softening into summer, and which seem to bear the very essence of 
immortal summer on their breath. It was a day when the mere 
sense of living is happiness enough to many, and Gabrielle felt so 
glad in the soft sun that she must go and do something or say 
something kindly to someone or her sense of delight would be in- 
supportable. It is not unlikely that she was thinking, too, of the 
possibility of meeting Fielding. She thought about him a good 
deal on the way, for Major Leven had made it his duty to tel] her 
all he knew about Fielding. Good kindly Major Leven was under 
the impression that he had put Gabrielle enough on her guard 
when he told her that Fielding had voluntarily withdrawn from 
respectability and discipline, and had left his home in consequence. 
The story only raised Fielding unspeakably in Gabrielle’s eyes. 
Mrs. Leven was not entirely wrong in her conjecture. ‘I always 
knew there was something in him. I always knew he was not like 
commonplace people,’ was Gabrielle’s internal comment even 
while Major Leven was striving to impress her with a sense of 
the impropriety of encouraging the acquaintance of such a social 
outlaw. 

She found Janet alone, and worse than alone—lonely—and much 
depressed. Everything seemed to be going badly with them, poor 
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Janet said. Robert had not been the same lately at all; he did 
not trouble her now so much about fancied admirers, but he was 
always unhappy, and he was very often away. Janet did not tell 
the story of what had happened the night of the scene with Field- 
ing. She was far too loyal to betray what ought to be kept to her- 
self, even if Gabrielle were not too loyal to invite any such con- 
fidences; but Gabrielle learned quite enough to know that things 
were not going well, and that the poor little beauty was unhappy. 
One thought occurred to Gabrielle at once. Perhaps Charlton was 
poorer than he cared to tell his wife. He was proud of spirit ; 
perhaps the humiliation of being in want was more than he could 
bear. Perhaps his very affection for Janet was one reason why he 
seemed so changed towards her. 

After a while Robert himself came in looking weary and scared 
and miserable. He became still more confused on seeing Gabrielle, 
and cast an inquiring glance at his wife, as if he were wondering 
what and how much she might have been telling to their visitor. 

Gabrielle talked for a while with him about the work she had 
brought him to do. He tried to seem at his ease, and to be at 
once courteous and independent. But he was unmistakably rest- 
less and nervous. Janet found some occasion for leaving the room ; 
she had still some faith in the possibility of a word from Mrs. 
Vanthorpe working wonders. Gabrielle seized the opportunity, 
and came to the point in her quick kindly way. 

‘I am afraid Janet is very unhappy, Mr. Charlton.’ 

‘Does she say so?’ he asked. 

‘She doesn’t complain, if you mean that; but surely you can 
see that she is unhappy.’ 

‘I wonder who is happy?’ he said, with an effort to be at 
once tragic and not ridiculous. ‘Iam not.’ 

‘No,’ said Gabrielle eagerly ; ‘ and don’t you see that that is the 
very reason why she is not? I can see well enough that you are 
unhappy, Mr. Charlton, and of course she must see it. Oh, yes, ex- 
cuse me if I seem to jump to conclusions about you; I only mean 
to be friendly. You are not happy, and of course she is not. I 
think about her very much. Tell me—is it anything in which 
friendship is of any use? you both have friends.’ 

‘I never had any friends,’ he said gloomily. 

‘Come, now, you must not be unjust. I know you have 
friends ; you have one friend at least.’ 

She spoke with as frank an earnestness as if she were talking 
to Major Leven. 

‘Tell me,’ she went on, ‘is there anything I can do? I would 
do a great deal for Janet, if I only knew how. I think there is so 
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much that a friend might do if people would not misunderstand 
each other.’ 

Charlton got up from his chair. He dreaded to hear her offer 
to help him and Janet with money. That would show what she 
thought of him, he said to himself. He was always telling him- 
self what she thought of him—that she only considered him a humble 
follower and a poor devil, but not the less did he dread the words 
coming from her own lips to convince him of what he already 
knew. 

‘ We have never been the same here,’ he said, ‘ since that man 
Fielding came among us.’ 

Gabrielle coloured and felt herself growing as nervous as he 
was. Was this to be some story of jealousy and of Janet? She 
cordially wished now she had not spoken. 

‘Why do you speak against Mr. Fielding ?’ she asked with 
a coldness that he might have thought ominous if he had had his 
senses more about him. 

‘I don’t know ; there is something unlucky about him. We have 
never been the same since he came here. I don’t believe his name 
is Fielding. I know he goes by other names ; such fellows always do. 
. I hope you don’t let him push his acquaintance on you, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe ; he is not a person for a lady like you to know. I believe 
he is one of a gang of swindlers that I have read about in the 
papers, and I’ll expose him F 

Gabrielle had been listening in perfect amazement. At this 
point she rose from her chair. 

‘I am sorry to hear you speak in this way,’ she said. ‘I 
thought you called yourself a friend of Mr. Fielding?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Vanthorpe, I don’t call him a friend 4 

‘I do call him a friend, Gabrielle said emphatically, ‘and I 
know he is a gentleman, and I am sure he is a man of honour; and 
your talk, Mr. Charlton, is unworthy of you, and disgraceful—yes, | 
call it disgraceful, and nothing else.’ 

Charlton looked up bewildered. At this moment Janet came 
into the room again, and Gabrielle went towards her to say a kindly 
word or two lest she should think herself included in the anger 
bestowed upon her husband. There had been a knock at the door 
which for the moment no one had heeded, and presently Fielding 
entered the room. He only saw Robert at first. 

‘Look here, Charlton,’ he said, ‘ I fancy I was a little rude to 
you the other night, and I come to say I am sorry for it. You 
were a little off your head at the moment about something or 
other, and I ought to have made allowance for that, and I don’t 
believe I did, and I should like to apologise.’ 
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At this moment he saw Gabrielle. A silence fell upon the 
group. Janet was dimly aware that her husband had in some way 
incurred Mrs. Vanthorpe’s anger. Charlton did not venture to put 
on an appearance of friendship to Fielding under Gabrielle’s eyes. 
Gabrielle was divided between anger and curiosity. Fielding was 
the first to speak. 

‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Vanthorpe ; I did not see you before. 
I came here to offer an apology to this surly old Charlton—this 
old young Charlton. You must have heard me talking of an 
apology, and I ought to say that I came to offer an apology, not 
to ask for one.’ 

‘Do you really owe Mr. Charlton an apology ?’ Gabrielle asked, 
looking not at Fielding but at Charlton. 

‘That I do,’ Fielding answered cheerily. ‘We both lost 
our tempers a little, I fancy ; but there was nothing to disturb me, 
and so I had no excuse. I dare say Mrs. Charlton thought us a 
pretty pair of fools.’ 

‘Mr. Fielding feels bound as a gentleman to offer an apology 
when he thinks he has done wrong,’ Gabrielle said with a 
certain emphasis. ‘Do you owe Mr. Fielding any apology, Mr. 
Charlton ?’ 

‘Not he,’ Fielding said, striking in good-humouredly ; ‘ he was 
a little surprised and confused at the time. You see, Mrs. Van- 
thorpe, when one of two people is not surprised or excited, I hold 
him to be responsible for all that happens. It’s like the steamer 
and the sailing ship, you know; the steamer is master of itself, and 
can go fast or slow as it will, and turn any way it likes, and so it 
must keep out of the sailing vessel’s course.’ 

Fielding and Charlton had shaken hands. Charlton kept his 
eyes down, and only muttered a word or two. Fielding ascribed 
his awkwardness to the consciousness that he had also been in the 
wrong and made a fool of himself. He pushed the whole 
controversy out of the way, therefore, as fast as he could. 

‘I wish to speak to you, Mr. Fielding,’ Gabrielle said with 
marked distinctness, ‘about something very particular.’ 

‘May I have the honour of calling on you-—at any hour that 
suits you ?” 

‘I am going to walk home,’ she said. ‘I am very fond of 
walking ; will you walk a little way with me?’ 

‘With the greatest pleasure,’ Fielding said with as much 
gravity and as entire an absence of any indication of surprise as if 
such an invitation were one of the everyday occurrences of every- 
body’s life. Gabrielle spoke with the express purpose of showing 
Charlton how friendly she could be with the man he had been 
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slandering. She would have done as much for Charlton an hour 
before if anyone had spoken unfairly of him. Janet opened the 
eyes of wonder as she saw Mrs. Vanthorpe and Fielding go down 
the stairs together. Charlton sat down with a dogged air, took up 
some work, and went viciously at it. He did not speak a word 
until his wife said, 

‘Is Mrs. Vanthorpe offended with you, Robert? Did you say 
anything ?’ 

‘I said what I believe to be the truth, he answered sharply. 
‘I warned her against that fellow. I told her he was no fit 
acquaintance for her ; and he isn’t. I told her he was a scamp of 
some kind; and I know he is.’ 

‘Oh, Robert, how could you? I’m sure she wouldn’t like 
that.’ 

‘ What woman ever liked the truth ?’ he asked scornfully, and 
he applied himself to his work. Janet said no more, but looked 
listlessly out of the window. She wondered whether they could 
possibly go to Mrs. Vanthorpe’s any more now. 

Gabrielle and Fielding had got into the drear and silent 
little square out of which Bolingbroke Place opened. 

‘I shall not trouble you to walk far with me, Mr. Fielding, 
Gabrielle said. ‘ Suppose we go round this square ?’ 

‘ Anywhere you wish.’ 

He felt it a strange experience to be thus walking alone with 
her. It was very delightful in its way, but odd, and, under pre- 
sent circumstances, not a little embarrassing. She did not seem in 
the least embarrassed. 

They walked on the little flagged footpath that goes round 
the railings of the square, and they were under the tranches of 
trees which even in that sombre enclosure the spring was begin- 
ning to quicken into life and to inspire with the memories of the 
greenwood itself and with dreams of the youth of the world. 

‘Weill, Mr. Fielding ?’ 

‘I beg pardon.’ 

‘You know what I want to ask you about. When I saw you 
at my house you told me nothing. Perhaps it was my fault; I 
ought to have asked you more distinctly.’ 

‘Oh—about poor Vanthorpe ?’ 

‘Poor Vanthorpe? There is something bad, then—something 
melancholy? I might have guessed it. You seemed so unwilling 
to speak.’ 

‘ The messenger comes in for the blame of the evil tidings,’ he 
said. ‘ The news is bad, Mrs. Vanthorpe.’ 

‘He is dead ?’ 
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‘ He is dead.’ 

Then there was a moment’s silence. They walked slowly 
under the trees. One of Gabrielle’s great hopes was gone. 

‘Is that the worst?’ she asked after this pause. ‘Is there 
anything worse to be told than his death? What was his life?’ 

‘His life was not bad—not what men call bad. He was a 
man of honour.’ 

‘Thank God for that,’ she said. 

‘ He was a friend to his friend.’ 

‘Thank God again. These are virtues—-what can one want 
more ?” 

‘IT am glad to hear you say so; most women do not think so, 
Mrs. Vanthorpe , 

‘Do not think what? Do not think that honour, and sincerity, 
and faithfulness to one’s friend are virtues? Mr. Fielding, what 
women can you have known!’ 

‘I meant, that women look for respectability, and church-going, 
and belief, and all sorts of things,’ hesaid. ‘I thought mere truth, 
and honour, and faithfulness to one’s friends, were good qualities 
that only men value; or that men value more than women, at all 
events.’ 

‘Don’t think so any more. Well, tell me all the rest.’ 

‘TI will tell you,’ he said slowly, ‘if you will promise me one 
thing.’ 

‘I don’t like promises ; but tell me what it is.’ 

‘That you will not try to take any step whatever in this matter 
until you hear again from me.’ 

‘In what matter ?’ 

‘In—well, in anything that relates to poor Phil Vanthorpe. 
I must ask you that ; I have good reasons for it; you must trust 
me so far.’ 

‘Of course I will trust you, and I will promise if you wish.’ 
She looked up at him, and their eyes met. Full confidence was 
exchanged. The look was enough; each understood the other so 
far. 

Then Fielding told her all he knew of Vanthorpe, only keeping 
back for the present the whereabouts of the wife and child. 
Gabrielle’s heart swelled with joy when she heard of the wife and 
child. Tears were in her eyes; as she looked at the pavement, it 
seemed to flicker before her. 

‘Oh, I will go to her,’ she exclaimed. 

A thrill of dismay passed through Fielding at the words. He 
was glad that he had bound her safely by a promise. 

‘Remember, you are not to move until I tell you,’ he said. 

T 2 
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‘ But the child, Mr. Fielding ?’ 

‘We'll take care of that. All will come right; but you must 
wait—remember your promise.’ 

‘I do remember it—I do; but this is so tantalizing. I am so 
glad, and so sorry, and so perplexed. What strange chance threw 
me in your way?’ 

‘Strange indeed!’ he said. 

‘If I had not chanced to meet you over there ’—she glanced 
towards Bolingbroke Place—‘I never might have known of his 
wife and child.’ 

‘You never might have known.’ He was thinking of something 
else ; he was thinking, not altogether joyously, of other things that 
might not have happened if they two had not met at Bolingbroke 
Place. 

He gave her to understand as gently as he could that Philip 
Vanthorpe’s wife was not exactly a woman whom she could delight 
to know. His words made no impression; Gabrielle was evidently 
only longing for the chance to clasp her to her bosom, 

‘I suppose he married a poor girl,’ she said. ‘I am glad of it; 
I like him the better—I shall like her the better.’ 

‘No, it isn’t exactly that. She is not what would be called a 
lady.’ 

‘I don’t care about that, Mr. Fielding. Education and manners 
are not everything. I thank heaven I have never learned to think 
them so.’ 

He thought it as well to say no more for the present. It seemed 
like sacrilege to intrude upon such unworldly faith with any 
worldly cautions. They spoke a little more of the one subject, and 
then she said, stopping in the square: 

‘Now, Mr. Fielding, I shall dismiss you. You have done mea 
great favour. You have made me very sad, and very hopeful and 
happy, I think ; and besides I look for favours to come from you in 
this matter. Now I want to say one word about yourself. I know 
who you are, and all about you. Why don’t you go and see your 
brother, and be friends with him ?’ 

He was a little staggered by her unexpected knowledge, but he 
did not question its genuineness, nor ask her where she had got it; 
he only said, 

‘Well, Mrs. Vanthorpe, my brother and I have not met for 
years, you know ; and I suppose he hardly remembers me, and I am 
sure he does not care about me.’ 

‘Oh, but you don’t know. It is so wrong to judge of people 
in that way. And one’s brother! if I had a brother, do you think 
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I would allow any wretched misunderstanding to come between me 
and him?’ 

‘ What would you do?’ he asked, looking with interest into her 
eyes. They were now walking slowly on again. ; 

‘What would I do? Why, I would go to him and call him 
brother, and bare my heart to him. Are there only you two left of 
your family, and you go on in that way, as if the world would last 
for ever, and there were hundreds of years for the clearing up of 
absurd misunderstandings! Mr. Fielding, it is a shame.’ 

He was not anxious to break off the conversation. Her interest 
in it delighted him. 

‘You see, Mrs. Vanthorpe, he is the rich man ; he has the lands 
and beeves, and all the rest of it. I am the outlaw; he is the good 
boy, I am the idle apprentice. If I were to go now and hang 
around Dives’ gates’ 

‘Yes, yes, I understand,’ she said impatiently ; ‘that is what 
you call pride—man’s pride, I suppose; the pride that would 
rather do a great wrong than be suspected of a small meanness. 
What does it matter who suspects you? No one will for whose 
bad or good opinion you ought to care.’ 

‘But why I, Mrs. Vanthorpe—why not he?’ 

‘Does he know that you are here? Have you written to let 
him know? Was he likely to be found calling on someone at 
Bolingbroke Place as I happened to be?’ 

‘Not with the same motive, certainly.’ 

‘How? I don’t understand.’ 

‘Not for the sake of doing good to some poor devils, as you 
were.” 

‘Oh, you don’t know. He probably does all the good he can in 
his own way. Well, Mr. Fielding, I give you fair warning. I am 
what you call a friend to my friend; I am that or nothing, and if 
I can do anything to bring you and your brother together I’ll do 
it. That Iam determined on, whether you like it or not. And so 
good-bye for the present, and thank you again.’ 

He did not offer to go any farther with her. He looked after 
her for a moment as she went her way ; and when she passed out 
of the square it seemed to become grey and arid and common- 
place. He walked listlessly along, and as he walked he kept 
thinking to himself that it is such women who make men 
feel sorry they had not led better lives; and all the common 
errors of youth, and folly, and adventure, and animal spirits seemed 
things to put away from memory as much as possible when 
thinking of her. ‘I think if it were all to do over again I 
shouldn’t mind being called Clarkson,’ he said to himself. 
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CuHapTter XV, 


A MAN AND A BROTHER. 


GFABRIELLE’S active spirit was again at work. It had now a 
thoroughly congenial task. If she could reconcile these two 
brothers, what achievement could be more worthy of a woman who 
had devoted herself to the good of her fellows ? 

She thought she could do it. She felt sure she could. It was 
essentially a woman’s work. Woman the peacemaker was one of 
Gabrielle’s cherished ideas. History, perhaps, and the common 
experience of life do not invariably exhibit woman in that capa- 
city; but Gabrielle not merely loved, as we all do, to think of 
woman thus employed—she firmly believed, as some people perhaps 
do not, that such was woman’s most congenial employment. She 
felt that a movement towards reconciliation would come with best 
effect from the elder brother who had the title, and the lands, and 
beeves, and all the rest of it, as Fielding said; and the thing was 
now how to get at Sir Wilberforce Fielding. Doubtless this could 
be done through Major Leven. He ought to have means of know- 
ing everyone who was called after a philanthropist. But then 
Gabrielle shrank from making Major Leven a confederate in her 
plot, and she did not like the idea of inviting the unfriendly com- 
ments of his wife in case of failure, which even Gabrielle admitted 
to herself was not absolutely impossible. So she bethought her of 
good Lady Honeybell, and she found to her great joy that Lady 
Honeybell was well acquainted with Sir Wilberforce, and that she 
would ask him to come and see her on one of her Thursday after- 
noons, when Gabrielle could happen to be there also, and an ac- 
quaintance might be brought. about. Gabrielle told Lady Honey- 
bell frankly what she wanted to do, and gave her a slight sketch of 
the family history and the strange adventures and yet stranger 
character of the younger Fielding. 

Lady Honeybell was interested and amused. 

‘Eh, my dear, it seems to me that you area great deal too 
young and too pretty to be meddling and making between these 
gentlemen. I think you had better leave it to me, and see what I 
can do.’ 

‘But, Lady Honeybell, what does it matter whether one is 
young or not, if one can do any good? One can’t be too young 
to try to do good. I might not have any right perhaps to ask a 
stranger, even you who are so kind, to say anything about Mr. 
Fielding. He did not object when I told him I would speak to his 
brother if I saw him ever; but then 2 
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‘But then he might not like anyone else to do it?’ the 
kindly Lady Honeybell conjectured. ‘ Well, it is likely enough 
he would rather have you for his second than me, though I think 
I could manage things better for all that. Nay, nay, don’t look 
disappointed ; I’m not going to interfere with your mission, if you 
think you have a call that way. It’s a good purpose, and I don’t 
see how any harm can come of it anyhow—to you, or to Sir 
Wilberforce either, for the matter of that. You'll not find him a 
very romantic person, I may as well tell you beforehand.’ 

So it was settled that Gabrielle was to try her hand on Sir 
Wilberforce at the first opportunity, and the opportunity was 
easily made. One of Lady Honeybell’s Thursdays was appointed ; 
the hour came, and the man. 

Gabrielle was a little disappointed at first by the appearance 
of Sir Wilberforce. He was tall and large, florid of face, reddish 
of hair, with light blue eyes, and a general expression of shallow 
cheeriness. He was not like his brother, except perhaps in height 
and strength of build; seen in the back, he was a little like a 
Clarkson Fielding grown stout, and perhaps he had a family re- 
semblance in rather well-formed features; if Gabrielle could have 
seen Wilberforce’s mother and compared her with Clarkson’s mother 
she might have understood how and where the two brothers came 
to be unlike each other. After being disappointed Gabrielle 
became suddenly encouraged, for Sir Wilberforce was so much older 
than she that she felt she might say anything to him. He must 
have been forty at the very least, and there was even, it seemed to 
her, something fatherly about him; altogether she felt quite equal 
to her task now. Sir Wilberforce was formally presented to her, 
and Lady Honeybell was making efforts to withdraw her other 
guests gradually from the immediate neighbourhood, and leave 
Gabrielle to a téte-d-téte with Sir Wilberforce. This was not at first 
quite easy. 

‘Have you heard, Lady Honeybell, of what I have been doing 
with my house? No? I have been trying an entirely new plan 
of lighting and heating; the whole place is turned upside 
down. I am convinced that our present system of lighting and 
heating our houses is opposed to the first principles of economy 
and of health, and I think I have hit upon the right way at last.’ 

‘ Furnaces—steam-pipes ?’ Lady Honeybell suggested. ‘ Any- 
thing like the American plans ? ’ 

‘No, oh dear no, nothing of the kind. Furnaces, and steam, 
and all that, are quite absurd. You see, you only increase the very 
evils you want to avoid. American houses are stifling—stifling ; 
regular hothouses, indeed,’ and Sir Wilberforce laughed quietly at 
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his own joke. ‘The principle is to get the maximum of light and 
of dryness with the minimum of heat. Of course you can’t have 
light without heat, some heat ; but my theory is the minimum of 
heat always. I hold that heat of itself generates heat. I begin at 
the very beginning, you know. I must explain my process, Lady 
Honeybell, if it sueceeds—and I am sure it will.’ 

‘ But I am so old-fashioned in my ways, Sir Wilberforce, and I 
never could bear having any house of mine turned upside down.’ 

‘No, really, is that so? Now, I delight in it. I am always 
trying something new. After all, you know, practical science is the 
great thing. It’s the spirit of theage. Science belongs to all time, 
but practical science, you know, belongs to our time. I am always 
occupied in practical science.’ 

‘ Now, Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ Lady Honeybell suggested, ‘is a young 
woman, and she is in love with every new discovery, I am sure, and 
I don’t suppose she has a great many calls upon her time just now, 
and I dare say a little absorption in something would do her all 
the world of good. Why don’t you go in for trying some of these 
new processes in your house, Mrs. Vanthorpe? I’m sure Sir 
Wilberforce is the kindest—oh, he would be delighted to explain 

‘them all to you any time.’ 

‘Delighted, delighted,’ Sir Wilberforce said, looking more 
closely at Gabrielle, whose name he had not quite caught at first, 
and whom he supposed to be a Miss something or other. Sir Wil- 
berforce was not much drawn towards Misses ; he did not find that 
as a rule they cared for the application of science to the business 
of practical life. 

‘I like to hear of anything that is new,’ said Gabrielle, doing 
for the moment a little bit of hypocrisy. The hero of older days 
had to stoop down in order to be made a knight. Perhaps this 
was allegorical, as a sort of excuse for the destiny which compels 
even the most chivalric impulse to stoop now and then in order to 
get leave to accomplish its lofty mission. 

‘Should you really?’ Sir Wilberforce asked. ‘I am delighted 
to hear it. I like of all things to find a lady taking an interest 
in the practical application of science. I have turned myself alto- 
gether to such pursuits. I don’t trouble much now about politics— 
don’t see the use of it. Poor father was a great philanthropist ; I 
don’t trouble about philanthropy in his sort of way, you know. 
think a man may do more good now by helping to develop prac- 
tical science. The time is gone by for emancipation, and abolition, 
and all that sort of thing, Mrs. Vanthorpe—don’t you think so? 
And missions to teach religion to the heathen, and gospel in foreign 
parts, and all that—well, I subscribe to them all, you know, because 
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poor father did; but I give you my word, Mrs. Vanthorpe, I some- 
times wish the heathen would come over here, and do a little mis- 
sionary work among us. Yes, yes? don’t you think so ?’ 

‘Now is my time,’ thought Gabrielle. 

‘ You do good in one way, Sir Wilberforee—your father did good 
in another; everyone must have his path in life. I know a member 
of your family—’ and colouring slightly she made a plunge at her 
subject. She was at once stimulated and alarmed by the kindly 
encouragement of Lady Honeybell, who, being somewhat short of 
sight, was sending eager inquiring looks towards her, and was 
assisting them by slight pantomimic gestures at once urging her on 
and questioning as to the progress she was making. 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ Sir Wilberforce said. ‘ You were speaking 
of some member of my family, Mrs. Vanthorpe ?’ 

‘I know a member of your family—your brother.’ 

‘My brother? Yes, yes! I have a brother, but I have not seen 
him these many years, poor fellow ; shouldn’t know him from Adam 
if he were to walk into this room,I dare say. But you were saying 
you knew him. You must have been very young when you knew 
him, Mrs. Vanthorpe, for he has been ever solong away. I wonder 
where he is now?’ 

‘He is in London,’ Gabrielle said quietly. ‘I saw him only a 
few days ago.’ 

‘God bless my soul! you don’t mean that? Quite sure you are 
not mistaken, Mrs. Vanthorpe? He’s been away so long, you know, 
and we never heard anything about him. I almost fancied he was 
dead really.’ 

‘He is not dead; he has come back to London, Sir Wilberforce, 
and I am sure he is very anxious to see you.’ 

‘Do you tell me so? Really, now? Poor Clarkson! why, we 
haven’t met for years. I shall be so delighted. If you should happen 
to see him again, Mrs. Vanthorpe, would youask him to give me a 
call? I wonder where he has been all this time ?’ 

‘I think he would take it more kindly if you were to call on 
him, Sir Wilberforce. He is a little proud, perhaps ; and I be- 
lieve he is under the impression that there was a sort of quarrel 
or estrangement of some kind.’ 

‘Do you think so. Does he think so? Quarrel—estrangement 
—oh, dear no, except that of course there must be some estrange- 
ment when a young fellow takes himself off to the other end of the 
world and does not come back for years and years. Poor father, 
he was as good a man as ever lived, Mrs. Vanthorpe, but I always 
thought he was wrong about Clarkson, you know. I always told 
him so, and I can assure you he didn’t like to be told it one bit. 
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Clarkson was a good fellow, you know, and a very clever fellow, but 
a little wrongheaded—a little wrongheaded. Poor father and he 
didn’t hit it off somehow. Clarkson’s mother was odd, a little 
odd; very clever, quite clever, but a little odd. We made up 
an odd household at that time. I fancy Clarkson was tired of 
the whole thing; after his mother died, you know. And he has 
really come back, you tell me? Not very well off, I suppose? or 
did he make money in—wherever he was? They often do, you 
know.’ 

On this point Gabrielle could offer no opinion. 

‘No, of course not; he wouldn’t talk to you about such things 
as that. Why, I have any amount of money standing to his 
account—his allowance that he wouldn’t take, and poor father 
wished it to be always kept for him. He wasn’t unkind, poor 
father, only a little odd, you know.’ 

‘I suppose he was very sorry when his son went away,’ 
Gabrielle said ; ‘ did he blame himself?’ 

‘Blame himself, Mrs. Vanthorpe? Oh, no, not he—that wasn’t 
his way. He always thought he was right in everything—never 
supposed he could be in fault. He wouldn’t have done a wrong 
thing for the world if he had only known he was doing wrong, but 
that was the thing you never could convince him of; he never 
would see it ; he was always sure he was right. And so Clarkson 
has turned up again? I wonder if he has picked up some new 
things—new ideas—abroad. I don’t think he used to care much 
about practical science, but travel and experience change a man. 
I hope he isn’t married, Mrs. Vanthorpe? I wonder if he re- 
membered to tell you anything about that.’ 

‘No, I am sure he is not married,’ Gabrielle said, with as 
little approach to a smile as Sir Wilberforce had himself when he 
gravely put the question. 

‘I’m very glad to hear it. A man should not marry so young 
as that. I don’t think Clarkson can be thirty yet—no, I am sure 
he isn’t quite thirty. I have a theory, Mrs. Vanthorpe, that a 
man ought not to marry until he is forty. Don’t you agree with 
me ? or have you thought the matter over atall? Have you given 
any attention to it?’ 

Gabrielle not giving an answer at once to this question Sir 
Wilberforce became possessed with the conviction either that she 
was married to a very young man or that she was a widow, in either 
of which cases the discussion he had started would be unsatisfac- 
tory. He therefore turned the conversation at once upon his 
brother again. 

‘So much obliged to you, Mrs. Vanthorpe, for telling me about 
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poor Clarkson. I'll call on him at once. By the way, do you 
know where he is living ?’ 

Gabrielle described the locality of Bolingbroke Place to the 
surprised baronet. 

‘What an odd sort of place! I wonder how he found his way 
over there? Dare say he must be hard up, poor Clarkson! Do 
you know the number, Mrs. Vanthorpe? Pray don’t mind, 
though—don’t trouble yourself. I never should remember it. T’ll 
call at your house, if you will allow me that honour, and if you 
will be kind enough to have his address found for me I'll write it 
down then and there, and I'll go to see him at once.’ 

The delighted Gabrielle made an appointment on the instant 
to receive a call from Sir Wilberforce the next day butone. She 
could hardly believe in her success. Everything seemed to be 
shaping itself specially to the ends of her little plot. For the 
moment Sir Wilberforce talked of visiting her she formed a new 
and a charming plot. 

‘A very delightful young woman your friend Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ 
Sir Wilberforce whispered to Lady Honeybell as he was taking 
his leave. ‘Sensible woman, too; has some interest in practical 
science.’ 

‘She’s a dear good creature,’ Lady Honeybell answered, evading 
the question as to practical science. 

‘Husband dead ?’ 

Lady Honeybell nodded, and Sir Wilberforce took his leave, 
not without casting a glance back at the corner of the room where 
Gabrielle was now sitting. 

Presently Gabrielle too was departing. 

‘How goes the benevolent plot, my dear?’ Lady Honeybell 
asked in a low toné. 

‘Oh, Lady Honeybell,’ Gabrielle replied, her eyes all lighting 
up with joy. ‘Ido think I have done something good to-day—I 
do indeed.’ 

‘Indeed, I shouldn’t wonder,’ said Lady Honeybell. 

If there was a restless sleepless pillow in London that night it 
was that which Gabrielle Vanthorpe pressed. She was absorbed 
in her schemes and hopes, and would have cordially besought the 
gods to annihilate time and space to bring two brothers together. 
One of her hopes had sunk below her horizon. It had risen and 
gone down again with as sudden a burst as that of the sun seems 
to be when we watch him rising or setting on the sea. She was 
never to see the lost brother of her husband, now at length known 
to be lost indeed. She would never have the chance of restoring 
that son to his mother. But it was yet open to her perhaps to do’ 
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some good even in that direction. There was a wife, and there 
was a child, and she would not be prevented by any considerations 
of prudence or propriety from striving to hold out a helping hand 
to the woman who had so near a claim on her. In the mean time 
she had the opportunity, rarely given to anyone in common life, 
of bringing two brothers together who had long been estranged, 
and that was enough to fill her thoughts and make a night restless, 
She had been disappointed in Sir Wilberforce Fielding, as Lady 
Honeybell predicted, but not by any means as Lady Honeybell 
expected. She was agreeably disappointed. He was odd, Gabrielle 
thought, and a little absurd, and something perhaps of a bore, but 
she was convinced that he had a good and kindly heart, and that 
he only needed to see his brother in order to be drawn towards 
him—as she herself had been, Gabrielle thought simply. She liked 
the younger brother, and she was sure she would like the elder 
too. 

The day and the hour had come. Gabrielle had arranged all 
her plans admirably. Sir Wilberforce was coming to see her at 
five o’clock, and she had written a short note to Clarkson asking 
him to call on her as soon after five as possible without telling 
him why or wherefore. She had given instructions that Mr. 
Fielding was to be shown in when he came, but that his name was 
not to be announced. She counted a good deal on the dramatic 
effect of surprise. Sir Wilberforce, she feared, might, if formally 
prepared for what he had to expect, take things too coolly; his 
brother, on the other hand, if allowed to expect anything, would 
expect too much, and would go away disappointed. | 

Sir Wilberforce came punctually to the moment. He had 
been puzzling himself as to how Gabrielle had come to know 
Clarkson, or even to know of his being in London. He had 
not thought anything about this when first she spoke to him, 
but now it puzzled him a good deal. In his experience of life 
he had not known of women who went out of their way to 
take any trouble about young men of their own class unless 
where some very close friendship existed or the possibility of 2 
yet closer tie. Englishwomen didn’t do such things, he thought; 
they don’t like the idea of having remarks made. Yet here was 
an Englishwoman who evidently did not care about the remarks 
that might be made. This in itself was disturbing to one’s 
established notions of things. Sir Wilberforce was not a very 
clever person, nor was his a particularly lofty order of being; but 
he was without affectation, and was prepared so far to understand 
a woman like Gabrielle Vanthorpe. 

‘Good day, Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ he said, as he entered Gabrielle’s 
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room, smiling, fresh, and florid, looking not at all unlike a more 
reasonable Frenchman’s notion of a typical English Milor. ‘So 
good of you to allow me to visit you. I hope you haven’t taken 
the trouble to write down this boy’s address for me? No, no; it 
would be too bad to give you that trouble. I was going to ask 
you, too, if you don’t mind telling me, how you came to know of 
poor Clarkson’s existence, and where he is, and all that.’ 

Gabrielle felt that the moment had come. While Sir Wilber- 
force was speaking, she saw the younger Fielding enter the room. 
Fielding knew his brother at once. Sir Wilberforce hardly 
noticed the new-comer, but stood quietly waiting for Gabrielle to 
answer. 

‘Come,’ said Gabrielle, not without a certain trepidation and 
a tendency to break down, ‘I have brought you two brothers 
together and—and—’ she did not exactly know what to say next. 

‘Why, this is never Clarkson?’ Sir Wilberforce said, holding 
out his hand, ‘Yes, but it is, though. How do you do, 
Clarkson ?’ 

‘Well, Wilberforce, said Clarkson; and he did not say any 
more. They shook hands. 

‘Should never have known you again,’ Wilberforce observed. 
‘T say, what a tall good-looking fellow you have grown. I was just 
going to see you; came to get your address from Mrs. Vanthorpe; 
ask her if I didn’t.’ 

‘You'll find me in a queer old shop,’ Fielding said; ‘ask Mrs. 
Vanthorpe if it isn’t.’ 

‘Never mind about that,’ Wilberforce interrupted ; ‘ I’ve a lot 
of money for you, you know; all your own.’ 

‘I’m all right ; I don’t want money.’ 

‘ Poor father’s dead, you know.’ 

‘I know,’ said Fielding. 

Thus the two brothers met for the first time after a lapse of 
long years and after changes that cannot be measured by years. It 
might have seemed the coldest and most unsatisfactory meeting 
possible under such circumstances. But to Gabrielle, whose 
imaginative temperament did not always lead her astray, it did 
not thus appear. She was sure that the younger Fielding was 
satisfied with the manner in which his brother had received him, 
and that cordiality would soon set in. She was satisfied with 
them and with herself. As she stood a little apart from the 
brothers she felt tears of delight rising in her eyes. 

‘You'll come and stay with me,’ Wilberforce said, ‘and we'll 


talk over things ?’ 
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‘Well, I don’t know about staying with you ; we'll talk about 
that.’ 

‘Oh, yes, of course you will stay with your brother,’ Gabrielle 
said, breaking into the conversation. ‘ You must do whatever your 
elder brother wishes you to do.’ 

‘Of course he must, mustn’t he, Mrs. Vanthorpe ?’ Sir 
Wilberforce asked, turning to her, and delighted that she had 
entered into the talk. Both the brothers, it must be owned, grew 
more cordial] in their manner when relieved from the exactions 
of the téte-d-téte. Gabrielle saw this well enough. The rest will 
come in time, she thonght. The brothers went away together, 
Sir Wilberforce had been wondering whether Clarkson would stay 
after him, and would act like one whose character as an intimate 
friend gave him aright todo so. But he saw that Clarkson seemed 
to claim no such right, and when the elder rose to go the younger 
rose too. 

Sir Wilberforce was rapid and profuse in his expressions of 
thankfulness to Gabrielle. His brother said nothing. When they 
were going, Fielding the younger was a moment behind Sir 
Wilberforce, and Gabrielle caught at the chance. 

‘Have I done well ?’ she asked. 

‘ As you always do,’ he answered. ‘ You couldn’t do anything 
that was not well.’ 

‘You are satisfied with your brother ?’ 

‘I am sure he is a good fellow; I know he is; [ like his ex- 
pression ; I trust to it.’ 

‘Oh, so do I,’ said Gabrielle fervently. 

Fielding followed his brother. As they were going down the 
stairs Gabrielle could hear Wilberforce saying in his odd quick 
way, 

‘You must have lots of things to tell me. I say, you ought 
to have picked up all sorts of new ideas abroad about practical 
science, and all that. I’m so glad to hear that you are not married. 
Too soon for you to think of that—much too soon. I am hardly 
thinking of getting married yet ; daresay I must some day.’ 

(Fabrielle’s plot had succeeded beyond her best expectations— 


so far. 
(To be continued.) 





Haltan-hour at Didcot Function. 


Nosopy can for a moment assert that Didcot Junction is an 
amusing place to spend an idle afternoon. I will even venture to 
say that of all the dreary, draughty, and desolate railway-stations 
in Great Britain and Ireland, Didcot Junction is the dreariest, 
draughtiest, and most unapproachably desolate that I have ever 
paced up and down, catching a fine cold and anathematizing my 
stars withal. For here am I, on a misty afternoon in this English 
spring, having failed to overtake the 2.45 down train, compelled 
to wait just thirty mortal minutes for the 3.15. Two of my 
fellow-sufferers—Oxford undergraduates, I should say by their 
coats—are solacing themselves with a glass of sherry, enlivened 
by the intellectual conversation of a young lady in profuse golden 
hair, who acts as Hebe at the neighbouring refreshment bar. 
But for my part I cannot derive acute pleasure from the social 
intercourse of our modern Hebes, aud so I have nothing to do but 
tramp along the platform from end to end, bite my lips, twirl my 
stick, and scowl with fierce British indignation at the unoffending 
porters who represent for the moment my deadly enemies, the 
Great Western Railway Company. 

Yet I am not wholly deprived of literary and pictorial recrea- 
tion, even on the dreary walls of Didcot Junction. That great 
modern civilizer, the advertising agent, has cared for my esthetic 
delectation amid the rural wilds of Berkshire, as well as on the 
artistic hoardings of the gay metropolis. Here I can still feast my 
eyes upon the lion entangled in a net and released by a philan- 
thropic mouse, which metaphorically announces to the travelling 
public the marvellous cures performed by Dr. Herbalist’s Universal 
Panacea—I am not certain that I quote the name correctly, but 
at any rate I have caught the spirit of the composition. Here I 
can still gaze with delight upon that phenomenally verdant bush, 
adorned with symmetrical bunches of white blossoms, upon which 
grows Messrs. Puffman’s famous Young Hyson Tea, the finest that 
enterprising firm has tasted since the remarkable season of 1862. 
Here, too, I can behold the gigantic swedes which result from the 
judicious use of the patent phospho-guano, and can admire, in 
representation at least, the appetising effects of half a dozen sauces, 
soups, and oriental relishes. Art, once confined to the palaces of 
princes, has now made itself the humble servant of commerce, and 
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deigns to adorn with its brightest if not its choicest hues the other- 
wise blank and staring expanse of Didcot Junction. 

The advertisement at which I am at this moment gazing, 
however, is one of less gorgeous hue than those which proclaim the 
virtues of universal panaceas or potted soups. It is simply the 
announcement of some land for sale in the immediate neighbour- 
hood on Friday next, and it ends with the words, ‘Apply to 
Edward Chapman Allington, Wadley, Berks.’ I have always had 
a fancy for tracing out names of persons or places, and this chance 
collocation of names for some unknown reason rouses my interest. 
Instead of eating out my heart by tramping any longer up and 
down this melancholy station, let me seat myself on the remark- 
ably hard bench provided for my use by the Company, and think 
what I could tell the readers of Belgravia in a future number 
about these four or five words. 

Every name is a fossil, full of curious little points which lead 
us back to half-forgotten habits of our ancestors. I love to take 
these fossils, now and then, twist and turn them a bit, discover all 
their secrets, and find out when and where they first began to be. 
Here is this name ‘Edward Chapman Allington,’ for example: 
what a mine of conjecture it lays open before me! Of course I 
‘ean give no very probable guess as to how it became the property 
of the particular person who bears it ; but I may not be far out if 
I conjecture that, while his father was certainly an Allington, his 
mother was perhaps a Chapman. As to the Edward, I can make 
nothing much of that forthe present ; but no doubt before I finish 
I shall have something to say upon that subject: too. 

Let me begin, then,.with the surname of Allington. Edward 
Chapman himself got that name in all probability from his father 
(unless, indeed, he has assumed it by advertisement, for what will 
not the all-powerful advertisement effect nowadays ?), and the father 
in turn obtained it from his father, and so on ad infinitum. But 
no, not quite ad infinitum; for if we were to trace back the 
surname of Allington to its source, we should find that it did not 
extend much further down in antiquity than the thirteenth century. 
That was the great era of surname-making, when the various 
Ralphs, Williams, Guys, and Hughs of medizval English villages 
began to distinguish one another by those additional designations 
which have at last become hereditary, and now belong to us all 
much more than our real names. For, in the theory of the Church, 
our true description is that, and that alone, which we got, as the 
Catechism tells us, from ‘our godfathers and godmothers at our 
baptism.’ In marriage, in christening, and in all other solemn 
religious rites, only the christian name is used, because the 
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surname has always been regarded ecclesiastically as a mere tag or 
nickname, unfit to be intruded on those sacred occasions. And 
such it really was at first—a simple descriptive epithet, marking 
out one Richard or Walter from another by means of his father, or 
his house, or his trade, or his personal appearance, or some other 
special peculiarity. And while the law, in spite of its conserva- 
tism, has at length admitted surnames to an equal position with the 
baptismal designations, the Church, still more retentive of ancient 
usage, has always persistently disregarded them as unworthy of her 
exalted sanction. 

Some time about the thirteenth century, then, some particular 
Giles, or Gilbert, or Piers must first have become known to his 
neighbours as Piers of Allington, and given a patronymic to a 
long line of descendants, culminating in my present subject, the 
Edward Chapman aforesaid. Now, this special name of Allington 
belongs to the local class; that is to say, it is derived from the 
place where its first bearer resided. Our hypothetical Piers might 
have been the son of a William or a Robert, and so might conceiv- 
ably have originated a family of Wiiliamsons or Robertsons, if even 
he did not perpetuate his own existence in a household of Piersons 
or Pearsons. Again, he might have been better known for some 
peculiarity of complexion or stature, in which case he would have 
been the ancestor of half-a-dozen Blacks or Browns, Longs or 
Thynnes. Once more, he might possibly have acquired a cognomen 
from his occupation, handing down the memory of his own trade to 
a whole pedigree of Bakers, Smiths, or Carpenters. But the inexor- 
able logic of facts clearly shows that he—the unknown progenitor of 
the Allingtons—did actually and indubitably derive his surname 
from the place in. which he lived. And that being so, I see no 
reason why we should further speculate over that vast and practically 
boundless field for the exercise of human ingenuity, the might have 
been. 

Even after chance had decided, however, that this suppositious 
Giles or Piers of ours should bear a local surname rather than one of 
any other class, it was by no means certain that that surname 
would be taken from his native village. Some Jack of the Mill 
handed down the tradition of his windmill on some high chalk 
down to the great radical philosopher of our own age; and many 
a Hill or Green or Field on our signboards still recalls the rural 
dwelling-place of a forgotten ancestor. But Giles of Allington 
bore the name of his home like so many Leicesters, Sheffields, and 
Yorks in our midst to-day. Doubtless Giles himself, and his son, 
and his grandson, were called in full ‘of Allington’; but after 
four or five generations the preposition was dropped, and by the 
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reign of Richard II., the family would appear as simple Allingtons, 
In like manner, the earliest forerunner of the great logician prob- 
ably called himself ‘Simon atte Mill’; but before a hundred 
years the prefix had fallen off, and the Mills had ceased to remember 
the origin of their race. 

The next question that arises refers to the whereabouts of Alling- 
ton. In what part of England was the village situated from 
which Edward Chapman derives his patronymic? This question, 
unfortunately, I cannot settle without special documentary evidence ; 
for there are places so called in no fewer than six counties, according 
to Mr. Isaac Taylor—namely, Kent, Hants, Dorset, Devon, Wilts, 
and Lincoln. Amongst such a variety, I could not easily decide, 
unless I could trace the particular Allington family to which 
Edward Chapman belongs, through parish registers, wills, and 
other trustworthy memoriais, for some two or three hundred years. 
In the present century, people run about so much from county to 
county that the work of recognition is well-nigh impossible. As 
an antiquary, I cannot help wishing that railways could be promptly 
abolished by Act of Parliament, and every man compelled to live 
out his whole life in his native county :—then genealogists might 
have some chance of tracking a man’s pedigree to its real sources. 
But this Berkshire Allington of to-day, for aught I know to the 
contrary, may be a mere fresh immigrant from Northumberland 
or the Land’s End. Nevertheless, as he clearly belongs to the 
farmer class, which has been far less affected as yet than any other 
by the itch of change, I will venture to guess that his forefathers 
lived in the nearest village of Allington to his present home; and 
that would be in the county of Wilts. It seems scarcely probable 
that he or his predecessors have come from so far as Kent, Dorset- 
shire, or Lincoln, to settle down as cultivators in a quiet little 
corner of Berks. 

Was the original Giles of Allington—I stick to my imaginary 
christian name, for clearness’ sake—the lord of the manor, or a 
mere common boor? In other words, was the surname at first 
territorial, or merely local? Here, again, only documentary 
evidence will help me out. I must trace back the family by 
written records, and then consult ihe proper registers, perhaps 
Domesday Book itself, before I can settle this knotty point. Both 
classes of name alike exist; and both bear exactly similar forms. 
We all know how jealously the Scotch lairds guard their territorial 
additions—Cameron of Lochiel or Farquharson of Invercauld—but 
there is no possibility of distinguishing south of the Tweed between 
the descendants of a Norman baron and of his lowest serf, if both 
happen to bear the local surname. There is more than one genuine 
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Tichborne in England whose manners are quite as primitive as 
those of the ‘ unfortunate nobleman ’ at present languishing in the 
cells of Portland. 

And now that we have tracked Allington as a surname toits 
probable source, we have still to inquire, whence came Allington 
as a local name? How did these various villages in so many 
different counties acquire their common title? Evidently, Alling- 
ton must have a meaning of its own, and this meaning must have 
been applicable to the six different places upon which it was be- 
stowed by our early English forefathers. In this case, we have 
exactly to reverse our previous process. We have just seen how a 
personal name may be derived from that of a place: we have now 
to see how the name of a place may be derived from that of a 
person. 

Rorke’s Drift is just now a still familiar sound in English ears. 
Who Rorke may have been, I cannot tell you, but I venture to 
conjecture that he was an enterprising Dutch boer, who built 
himself a wooden house by the’side of a ‘drift’ or ford over the 
Tugela river, and gave his own name to the spot where he settled. 
Now, this is just the process by which a large number of English 
towns first obtained their designations. A family of English 
colonists, fresh from the old Teutonic home by the mouth of Elbe, 
drove out or enslaved the ‘ Ancient Britons’ or Welsh aborigines, 
as the Dutch drove out or enslaved the Zulus, and settled down in 
a farm on the conquered land, which they called after their own 
tribe or clan. Often the very word ‘ford’ enters into the com- 
position of the name: for in England and South Africa alike fords 
are places of great importance, both military and commercial, 
before the building of bridges has superseded the necessity for their 
use. Thus, in early English times, a family of Wealings took up 
their abode by the lowest fordable passage of the Thames, and 
called it Wealingaford or Wallingford after their own name. 
This is exactly the case of Rorke’s Drift in an earlier and more 
truly English form. 

In like manner, during the Teutonic colonisation of eastern 
England, a clan of Alings sailed over from the primitive English 
land in Schleswig-Holstein and Friesland, and made new homes 
for themselves in many parts of Britain. I am afraid they were a 
most unmitigated set of heathen freebooters, these early English 
pioneers, landing in some broad reach of the larger rivers from 
their piratical boats, not unlike Bornean Dyaks or other modern 
savages, and putting to death all the Welshmen they could catch, 
with no more regard to international rights than their descendants 
now show in New Zealand or Afghanistan. The only difference is 
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that then the English were heathen and killed the Christians, 
whereas now they are Christians and kill the heathen instead. As 
for the women and children, they kept them as serfs ; though Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, who wiil keep up the purity of our Teutonic blood 
at any price, will not hear of a single Welshwoman being left alive 
even as a hewer of wood and drawer of water. For my part, I am 
not so bloodthirsty, and I must allow that many of them probably 
survived to infuse a fraction of Welsh heredity into our English 
veins. 

These Teutonic lings, who settled in the six villages I have 
mentioned, were a clan or tribe. For though in later days each 
Englishman bore only a single name of his own, yet at the date of 
the colonisation the whole people was divided into clans bearing a 
common title, not unlike the Macphersons and Campbells of Scot- 
land, or the Cornelii and Fabii of ancient Rome. But while 
among the Celts and Italians the clan continued as a recognised 
unit to a very late stage of development, among the English, as 
among the Greeks, it early fell into comparative abeyance. Thus 
it happens that in the very earliest age we find clan names as well 
as personal designations; at a somewhat later period we find 
single names only; and yet later again we find the surname 
arising—a mark of the family which replaced the older clan. 

The clan name was regularly formed, among the early English, 
by adding the patronymic syllable ing to the name of a real or 
mythical ancestor. For example, the royal race of Kent, 
descended from /Esc, the ash-tree, were known as the AEscings, 
or, to put it in the form we should now employ, Ashings. Thus 
the son of Esa would be an Esing, and the son of Cynric a Cynric- 
ing. The English Chronicle, the earliest historical monument of 
our race, traces up the pedigree of every hero to the god Woden 
in some such fashion as this:—‘Cerdic was Elesing; Elesa was 
Esling; Esla was Gewising; Gewis was Wiging; Wig was 
Freawining; Freawine was Branding; Brand was Beldeging; 
Beldeg was Wodening.’ This mode of reckoning up a genealogy 
is exactly similar to that which occurs in the New Testament, 
where we read similarly of ‘ Aminidab, which was the son of Aram, 
which was the son of Esrom, which was the son of Phares, which 
was the son of Juda, which was the son of Jacob, which was the 
son of Isaac, which was the son of Abraham.’ Nay, so close is the 
resemblance, that while the earlier English pedigrees, handed 
down no doubt from heathen times, only carry back the family tree 
as far as the great god Woden, the later ones, under Christian and 
monkish influences, treat Woden as a mere man occurring in the 
midst of the series, and trace down the descent of the Teutonic 
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Jupiter himself from the patriarch Noah. The delightful way in 
which the chronicler suddenly passes from English to Hebrew 
names is truly refreshing to minds wearied of modern philological 
wrangling: for after pointing out that Woden was the son of 
Frealaf, who was himself the twelfth in line from Hwala, the 
excellent monk continues: ‘Hwala was Bedwiging; Bedwig was 
Sceafing ; Sceaf was the son of Noah; he was born in Noah’s Ark. 
Lamech, Matusalem, Enoc, Jared, Malalehel, Camon, Enos, Seth, 
Adam, the first man and our ancestor.’ Lest any reader should 
imagine that this last is a mere stroke of inventive genius on my 
part, I can assure him that he will find it word for word, in very 
good Anglo-Saxon, under the year 855 .p. in the Chronicle. 

Wherever the clans settled, they left their name impressed 
upon the place. The ham or home of the Birlings was at Birling- 
ham; of the Mannings at Manningham ; of the Bermarings at 
Birmingham ; of the Serings at Sherringham. The tun or farm 
of the Wealings was at Wellington; of the Wesings at Washing- 
ton; and of the Hearings at Harrington. So numerous are these 
settlements, that in a good county map one may always find some 
forty or fifty names having this characteristic middle syllable. 
Qne may compare them with such modern colonial names as 
Smith’s Clearing or Glyn’s Falls, which meet the traveller in 
Australia, Canada, or the Western States on every side. 

So Allington meant originally the twn or town of the Alings. 
For though we spell the clan name with a mysterious-looking 
diphthong, that is only in deference to Anglo-Saxon phonetic 
orthography, and the word itself is pronounced exactly as if spelt 
Allings. Then as to the suffix twn, it bore the primitive sense not 
of ‘town’ but of a farm-yard or enclosure. So that in the last 
resort, Edward Chapman Allington derives his surname from a 
Village where one of his remote ancestors once lived ; and the 
Village itself derives its name from a still more remote body of 
eatly English settlers, belonging to the #ling clan, who colonised 
the spot by force of arms, and built a fortified farmhouse, some 
time about the middle of the sixth century after Christ in all pro- 
bability. What a strange pedigree it seems for a man whom I 
only know by seeing his name in printed letters on the walls of a 
modern English railway station ! 

So far, however, I have only endeavoured to trace the third of 
Mr. Allington’s triple designations to its final source. I have still 
4 quarter of an hour to deal with Edward Chapman. Suppose for 
wniformity’s sake I take the second in order next. 

Chapman, as I roughly guess, was the maiden name of Mrs. 
Allington senior. A couple of centuries ago, Master Edward 
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would have been baptised by one name only as Edward Allington. 
But during the last hundred years the practice of giving children 
two or more christian names has rapidly increased; and Lord 
Macaulay tells us that a Tory wit was accustomed to ascribe the 
growth of radical feeling to this unnatural custom of bearing two 
separate prenomens. However this may be, there is no doubt that 
the habit has grown rapidly since the French Revolution, and 
descended from the aristocracy to the plebs, until now almost 
every little child in the street is a Henry Augustus or an Angelina 
Maud. Once the dual system bas taken deep root, what more 
natural than to call a boy by his mother’s maiden name as a second 
element in the compound pair? Not having the pleasure of Mr. 
E. C. Allington’s personal acquaintance, I am far from wishing to 
dogmatise upon the subject: but I throw out the hint with due 
caution as representing on the whole, perhaps, as probable a solution 
of the problem as any other that could be offered. 

How, then, did Mrs. Allington’s ancestors become possessed of 
the name of Chapman? Clearly this is not a local name, like her 
presumed husband’s; nor is it a pure patronymic, like Johnson or 
Wilson. It belongs to the same class as Baker and Carpenter, the 
* class derived from an ancestral trade or profession. The word 
itself is connected with so many curious old usages of our language 
that it is well worth five minutes’ consideration. 

A chapman in early English was a merchant or salesman, a 
person, that is to say, who sold goods. Not indeed a merchant in 
the modern sense as understood in the City, but a pedlar or itinerant 
dealer who walked about the country districts with his pack on 
his back. From the Anglo-Saxon word ceapian, to buy, we get a 
whole host of interesting phrases. ‘Cheap, an abbreviation of 
good cheap, says Mr. Isaac Taylor, ‘answers to the French bon 
marché.’ ‘Cheapside and Eastcheap were the old market-places 
of London.’ ‘The original sense of the word is that of bargaining 
—the ancient method of making a purchase—which is preserved 
in the word to chaffer. To chop horses is to sell them. To chop 
and change is to sell and barter. To swop and to swab are prob- 
ably phonetic variations of to chop.’ So, too, a Cheap Jack is 
not, as most people fancy, a man who sells things cheap, but a 
Jack-merchant, that is to say a common sort of pedlar, the name 
Jack being used, as often elsewhere, in a contemptuous sense. 
Once more, the word Chipping prefixed to the towns of Chipping 
Norton, Chipping Camden, Chipping Sodbury, Chipping Barnet, 
and many others, denotes that they were anciently places of com- 
mercial importance, and may be compared with the more modern 
eases of Newmarket or Market Harborough. Indeed, to cheap or 
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buy is a root whose derivatives would take me so long to follow 
out in detail that if I endeavoured to do it now, I should most in- 
fallibly miss that 3.15 train. So Ihad better stick close to my 
text, and wander away no farther from the theme of Chapman. 

One of Mrs. Allington’s early ancestors we conclude to have 
been such an itinerant dealer, and to have handed down his name 
to his descendants. But note here that surnames do not take the 
feminine form. We have no Johndaughters by the side of our 
Johnsons, no Chapwomans by the side of our Chapmans. Occa- 
sionally a woman becomes the founder of a family designation, as 
in the case of Anson and Margetson, Baxter and Brewster: but 
when a form has once become firmly fixed asa hereditary surname, 
it does not vary with the sex in after generations. 

And now we finally arrive at the first of our three names, 
Edward. Where Mr. E. C. Allington picked up this label for his 
individuality I cannot venture to say. In my total ignorance of 
his family connexions, I will not hazard a guess whether it descends 
to him from his father, his grandfather, his rich uncle, or his 
wealthy godfather. Perhaps it may even be what women call ‘a 
fancy name,’ chosen merely because it is considered pretty, as so 
many people nowadays choose high-sounding appellations like 
Cyril, Claude, Olga, and Geraldine. But whatever may be the 
antecedents of Edwardin this particular case, we can at least point 
out how it came to be one of the possible names which the Alling- 
ton family could bestow upon their son in this nineteenth century 
of ours. 

For everyone must have noted that names have their special 
epochs, like everything else. A hundred years ago we were all 
Georges, Henrys, Augustuses, Sophias, Charlottes, and Carolines. 
Nowadays we have a much wider choice of Alberts, Alfreds, 
Ernests, Gerards, Ronalds, Granvilles, Marions, Carlottas, Ger- 
trudes, Ediths, Fredericas, and Wilhelmines. Nomenclature, in 
fact, passes through as many varying fashions asdress. The names 
that occur in history or old documents before the Norman Conquest 
were all swept away by the intrusive flood of Guys, Walters, Hughs, 
Rogers, Gilberts, Geoffreys, and Ralphs which followed in the 
wake of the Conqueror’s nobility. During the Middle Ages names 
remained on the whole tolerably fixed in England; but with the 
Renaissance a whole host of strange vocables occupied the land 
and forced themselves into a place by every fireside. In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time it first became the custom to use the surnames of 
relatives and friends as christian names for children. The Puritan 
révolution, once more, introduced a perfect inundation of Habba- 
kuks and Obadiahs, Kerenhappuchs and Hephzibahs; not to mention 
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those quaint combinations like Bind-their-kings-in-chains or Hew- 
Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord. What we have to inquire regard- 
ing Edward, therefore, is this:—at what point of our history did 
it first arise, and by what special set of circumstances has it 
survived among us to the present day, amid all the manifold 
revolutions to which our nomenclature has since been subjected ? 

Probably no English christian name now commonly employed 
in our midst has a longer or more uninterrupted pedigree behind 
it than that of Edward. It is one of the very few which date back 
to the early English (or so-called Anglo-Saxon) period before the 
Norman Conquest: and unlike Alfred, Edgar, or Oswald, which 
were unknown during many centuries, and have only lately revived 
under the influence of the prevailing fashion for recondite appella- 
tions, it has been used continuously and commonly in hundreds of 
English households ever since its first introduction. Edmund is 
the only other early English name, so far as I know, which has fared 
at all equally well; and Edmund, though it has always steadily 
maintained itself in use, has never enjoyed the same wide-spread 
popularity as Edward. The origin and history of such a name 
must therefore surely be worth consideration in the few minutes 
that still remain to me before I catch that 3.15 train. 

Edward is one of the oid royal names of the West-Saxon kings, 
the kings descended from Cerdic, and including Ecgberht, Alfred, 
and Eadgar :—the line of English kings whose Teutonic blood still 
flows in the veins of Queen Victoria. The West-Saxon dynasty 
generally fluctuated in its devotion between thel, ‘ noble,’ and 
Ead ‘rich. Like most of their Teutonic kinsmen, they employed 
these syllables to form names with certain other significant words, 
such as bald, ‘a prince,’ wulf, ‘a wolf, berht, « bright,’ or stun, ‘a 
stone’: and so long as the compound looked like others of its 
class, they were not very particular whether it contained much 
sense or not. For example, A‘thelwulf, ‘the noble wolf, had 
three elder sons, all of whom he called after his own cognomen, 
with a slight variation in the last half of the compound, Athelbald, 
/Ethelberht, AEthelred,—‘ the noble prince,’ ‘the nobly bright,’ 
and ‘ noble council ;’ while his youngest he named A‘ lfred, or ‘ elf- 
council,’ that is to say, divinely wise, not unlike the Greek Soph- 
ocles. On the other hand, A‘lfred named his son Eadward, ‘ the 
rich guard,’ and Eadward again called his three children Athel- 
stan, Eadmund (‘rich protection’), and Eadred. Hence sprang a 
whole line of Eadwigs (‘rich victory’), Eadgars (‘rich spear’), 
and Eadwards. This mode of varying the royal name may be 
compared to the changes rung upon George, Georgina, Ernest, 
Ernestina, Augustus and Augusta, under the early Hanoverians; 
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or those on Victor, Victoria, Victorina, Alexander, Alexandra, 
Alexandrina, Albert, Alberta, and so forth under the present royal 
house. 

Eadward or Edward, then, means originally ‘ noble guard,’ and 
descends to us from the earliest English times. The last syllable, 
ward, is still in use as a verb, meaning to defend, and as a passive 
noun, in the sense of a person defended, at least in the legal phrase, 
guardian and ward. But the Norman-French form, ‘to guard,’ 
has nearly ousted ‘to ward’ out of our language, leaving it only 
in a few poetical or rhetorical senses ; though warden still holds its 
place sturdily by the side of guardian. Just in like manner, we 
yet retain the double forms guile and wile, guise and wise, gage 
and wage; while the French word gager is the same as our wager, 
and the word which printers and dictionaries insist upon spelling 
gauge should be guage, a by-form of wage. So once more, 
Guillaume is the Romance dress of Wilhelm or William, and 
Gautier of Walter, guerre of war, and guépe of wasp (vespa). But 
if I wander away after this fashion, the 3.15 will be down upon me 
long before I have half finished with Edward Chapman Allington. 
Let me return at once to my proper subject. 

Eadward was the name borne by the last but one of our native 
English kings, the son of thelred the Unredy (or Ill-advised, for 
the spelling ‘ Unready’ only countenances a foolish linguistic 
blunder); and as Eadward was a saint and a confessor, that is to 
say, next-door to a martyr, it would naturally stand a very good 
chance of survival, being doubly countenanced by the throne and 
the Church. But even before Eadward’s time a great change had 
passed over English nomenclature. The Danish dynasty of Cnut 
had introduced a number of names, such as Swegen, Harold, and 
Biorn, many of which still survive as surnames. And though an 
immense swarm of true English names survived this first conquest, 
yet the Norman invasion, a generation later, suddenly changed the 
whole spirit of nomenclature in England. Our rough ancestors soon 
began to find their homely Dudda, and Tata, and Deorwyn, and 
Dunne, and Meg, and Hwite, less high-sounding and fashionable 
than the new French introductions of John, Richard, Robert, Henry, 
Thomas, Ralph, Baldwin, and Stephen. The names of the Norman 
or Angevin kings and nobles soon became common amongst their 
English ‘ boors’ and serfs, so that shortly after the Conquest one 
meets with such entries as ‘ William, son of Eadmer,’ or ‘ Geoffrey, 
son of Wulfward,’ where an English father christens his child by a 
new-fangled foreign name. In this inundation of Norman nomen- 
clature, Edward and Edmund went nigh to founder, like many 
another good old English form; just as now the Georges and 
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_Alberts threaten to extinguish more than one honest old-fashioned 
name. 

A lucky chance, however, came to rescue them from destruction, 
Henry III., the most alien in heart of all our Angevin kings, who 
spent his whole time and energy in vain efforts to recover the 
continental dominions lost by his father John—Henry III. was, 
after his fashion, a deeply religious man, and did special honour, 
by a curious contradiction (as Mr. Freeman points out), to two 
purely English saints. One of these was Edward the Confessor, 
whose Abbey Church of Westminster Henry rebuilt in the shape 
in which we still see it, only slightly enlarged by the Renaissance 
chapel of his Tudor successor Henry VII. The other was St. 
Edmund, king of the East Anglians, murdered during the first 
Danish invasion by the heathen Scandinavians, and duly enshrined 
as a martyr in the town of Bury St. Edmunds, which takes its 
title from his relics. After these two saints Henry named his sons, 
Edward I., and Edmund, Earl of Lancaster. The great Plan- 
tagenet, the first of our later kings who bore an English name, 
handed it down in turn to his son and grandson; and Edward thus 
became almost as great a favourite as Henry, both with the royal 

.family and with the people at large. And thus it happens that 
the old Anglo-Saxon designation has descended to our own days, 
and has at length found a bearer, among thousands of others, in our 
present subject, the unknown E. C. Allington, of Didcot Junction. 

When I first sat down upon this bench, making pencil notes for 
this article in my pocket-book, I had intended to go on with sundry 
remarks upon Mr. Allington’s local habitation, as well as upon his 
name; but here, I declare, is the porter ringing a most vociferous 
bell close to my ear, and loudly announcing the approach of that 
3.15 train, just as if we had not all of us been waiting for it this 
half-hour past. I shall only have time to collar my portmanteau, 
struggle with it up to the van—for it would be too much to expect 
that the Company’s servants are going to carry it for me—and jump 
into the carriage before it starts. Happily, I have a good stock of 
best white foolscap in my desk; and having nothing else to do at 
the hotel this evening, I shall not explore the smoky recesses of 
Birmingham, where I mean to spend the night, but shall amuse 
myself by writing down these rough notes, which I can correct 
and revise at leisure, where memory fails me, in my own library 
at home when I return to town. For, in spite of appearances to 
the contrary, I will frankly confess that I do not carry the whole 
English Chronicle and the Diplomatarium vi Saxonici word for 
word in my head. I shall jot down as much as I can compose 
off-hand, and then fill in the details from books afterwards. The 
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result you will have before you, benevolent reader, when you glance 
at this page; and I trust you will excuse its imperfections when 
you consider that it was mostly thought out in a hurried half-hour 
at Didcot Junction. 

And now that I am sitting more quietly, three hours later, in 
the comfortable writing-room of my hotel at Birmingham, let me 
add that every one of you, my good readers, carries about with 
him, engraved on his card, exactly such an interesting fossil as that 
which belongs to Mr. E. C. Allington. If you will take the 
trouble to inquire into its origin and history, you will find a 
thousand details of immense interest clustering around the name 
which you have borne since your childhood, probably without a 
thought as to its meaning or antecedents. It will pay you well to 
look up its earlier pedigree: and as you will doubtless possess a 
number of definite facts as to the origin of your family, which I 
could only conjecture in the case of this stray name, you will be 
able to do a great deal more for your own designations than I 
have been able to do for my specimen instance. But I must also 
add, before I close, warned by past experience when writing on 
similar subjects, that I cannot undertake to send everyone of you 
a private letter, as long as this article, containing a full account 
of your christian and surname, and tracing your origin up to a 
distinguished follower of William the Conqueror. If you want to 
know all about your own name, the honest way to learn is not by 
asking some one else to take the trouble for you, but by a careful 
study of Mr. Bardsley, Miss Yonge, Mr. Lower, and Mr. Isaac 
Taylor (to all of whom I must acknowledge my obligations), as 
well as by constant reference to the original Anglo-Saxon and 
medizval documents. 

J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 





WM Right in the Highiwap. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


OF course we mean Ratclitfe Highway—there is but one highway 
known all over the globe, talked of at every sea-port, British and 
foreign—the pride of every able-bodied seaman, the haven of rest 
and beer and bad language, the world of music-rooms, and dancing 
dens and drinking shops, to which so many blue jackets look for- 
ward as the happy land of ease and recreation after a long cruise. 

The St. George Street of last week is not greatly changed from 
the Ratcliffe Highway of twenty vears ago; time has not staled its 
infinite variety ; the streets debouching right and left of it are as 
dark and dense as ever ; and the new generation are still as murky 
figures there, part and parcel of the locality, and of no other part 
of London with which we are acquainted. Change of name has 
not wrought any especial change in the character of this motley 
neighbourhood ; the men of all nations, who will call it the 
Highway to all time, keep to its old manners and customs; and 
the standard of morality is what it has been, and what it must 
always be, with such terrible surroundings. Even grim murder 
still stalks abroad here, and James Simms, who was hanged this 
April for cutting the throat of ‘ Big Annie’ at the bar of the *‘ White 
Hart,’ is only the feeble shadow of John Williams, who killed by 
wholesale in the Highway in 1812. 

A recent visit to Ratcliffe assures us, however, of one 
earnest effort to effect some good in this locality—an effort which 
has not been without its measure of success, if not pressed down 
and running over. We allude to the humble imitation of the 
Coffee Palace, designated here by the more friendly appellation of 
‘The Stranger’s Rest,’ of which there are at least two in the 
neighbourhood, although for some mysterious reason only one was 
open and doing a fair amount of business on the evening of our 
expedition. Here Jack can read his newspaper, write his letters, 
and smoke his pipe, in a well-lighted, well-warmed room, ‘free, gratis, 
and for nothing ;’ but the drink he calls for must not be alcoholic, 
and should there be any singing it will probably partake of the 
character of a little hymn, in which he will be asked to join. It 
is possible that this is too great a reaction from the orgies of the 
public-houses in the vicinity, and the ordinary sailor, we fear, will 
shrink away from the decorum of establishments where ladies are 
scarce, and where not an atom’s worth of fun is to be obtained. 
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And it must be borne in mind that, as a rule, the sailor likes 
his amusement hot and strong, and plenty of it, and is on shore— 
especially if he be Greek, Spanish, or Italian—exceedingly quarrel- 
some without it, and far too ready with his knife. The shutting- 
up of the extraordinary dens, through which it was our mission to 
wander a few nights ago, would probably tend to greater harm 
amongst the floating population of these streets than doubling 
their number, and it is doubtless for this reason that much which 
the law would not tolerate in any other thoroughfare of the 
metropolis is quietly ignored down the Highway. The great 
question to our mind is, what form the amusement shall take in 
this direction ? for here the lowest class music-hall of London, or 
the cheapest and dirtiest of theatres, would be an improvement in 
the style of entertainment, and an evidence of moral progress, in 
comparison with the existing institutions of the place. 

‘The Stranger’s Rest’ is too high a step in the right direction 
as a start off: it is a huge stride which a great number of sailors 
will not attempt to keep up with, though it is far from a failure, 
and remains a source of much jealousy and heartburning amongst 
the publicans and sinners. One poor sinner, begging hard for 
drink, and yet already drunk, thus apostrophised this temperance 
innovation of the Highway : 

‘Cuss the “ Stranger’s Rest,” it’s the ruin of us poor gals! I 
wolloped a snow-ball through the winder a month or so ago, and 
then run like the devil down John’s Hill. They ’—with a hideous 
grin we can see now— guessed it was me, but they couldn’t prove 
it nohow—When you can prove it, says I, summons me, not afore.’ 

Whether the Stranger’s Rests and the Sailor’s Homes in the 
vicinity have done more damage to the public-houses and places of 
amusement than the especial hard times from which the East End 
is suffering, it is difficult to guess at in a flying visit ; but many of 
the dancing-rooms were but thinly attended, and the far-famed 
‘Paddy’s Goose’ had limited its attractions for the nonce to the 
shop and the front bar. 

‘It won’t answer to open our room just now,’ said the landlord, 
‘it wouldn’t pay the gas.’ 

The landlord’s contemporaries and brother ‘bungs’ were of 
a different opinion, and fought hard for the;patronage which 
‘Paddy’s Goose’ had closed its doors upon. They were not doing 
well, as a rule—we counted only two overflowing houses in the 
course of our pilgrimage—but they were fighting desperately 
against bad luck, and the teetotal opposition over the way ; and the 
Highway towards the small hours was resonant with music. 

One house, ‘The White Bear,’ appeared to be particularly 
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unlucky, for its large room was deserted by all humanity save a 
brass band, which was blowing into empty space with considerable 
vigour, and with not even a waiter to listen, until our arrival, when 
he skipped rapidly up the stairs after us and met us. descending 
again, scared by the desolation upon which we had intruded and at 
the horror of our position with a band and a ball-room all to our- 
selves. 

In the streets there were more distraction and life; and there 
was one vacant plot of ground where, illuminated by petroleum, 
the swings and roundabouts were doing a fair amount of business. 
The rifle practice down various gas-pipe bores was slowand uncertain, 
however ; and ‘The Hoop and Grapes’ adjacent, though it announced 
a concert free to all the world, was but indifferently attended, the 
patrons not mustering during the period of our visit a greater number 
than eight, who huddled round two large coke fires, and talked of 
the weather and of Peace’s recent execution and confessions. ‘The 
Hoop and Grapes’ appeared to be a music-hall in an embryo 
condition, or else it had known its better days and was now running 
rapidly to seed. ‘Five years ago,’ we forget in whose time, but 
it was in the time of somebody whom our informant thought we 

should surely know by name and reputation, ‘we had three lady 
singers here as well as the reglars—crack singers, I can tell you. 
Ah! and the Fire King too—everybody knows the Fire King— 
well he was here as well; and this room’s been as chock-full as ever 
it could stick.’ 

There was certainly a beggarly account of empty forms and 
bare tables now, and the manager, who sang one or two ballads 
from a small stage at the extremity of the room, seemed depressed 
in consequence. The entertainment provided was not wholly bad, 
and the degree of intercourse existent, and expected to exist, between 
the company and the guests was not a little startling. The lady 
singer—there was one lady singer in a crimson silk dress and 
Margate sand boots—appeared in the body of the hall immediately 
after her song and offered cigars for sale at threepence each, and 
asked modestly for ‘a drink,’ with a ‘ You'll excuse the liberty, 
I hope’ that had a certain amount of grace in it, and stifled 
protest. This lady and the manager were the only members of 
the company who did not directly solicit fees after each song, and 
the cap came round pretty regularly from the rest ; and a gentle- 
man remaining the whole evening would probably find that his 
gifts would ‘tot’ up to an amount far in excess of any sum that 
could be reasonably charged for admission at the doors, even if he 
did not stand drinks to the scarlet lady or the manager, 

The singing would have been fairly up to the music-hall standard 
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had it been less powerful and resonant; but the shouting and 
shrieking from every member of the company, combined with the 
sledge-hammer action of a most energetic accompanyist at a piano, 
were terrible to listen to within a reasonable distance. In the 
Highway some fifty yards distant it might have been attractive to 
the passers by, and we imagine it was for that reason that ‘ Hail 
smiling Morn’ was rendered in excessive forte, and that ‘ The 
Village Blacksmith’ and ‘I tickled her under the chin’ could 
have been distinctly heard by the crew of any ship in the adjacent 
docks, and were wholly lacking in that pathos and repose which 
give those compositions their highest charm. 

The professional members of ‘The Hoop and Grapes’ were 
superior to the visitors who strolled in now and then, and warmed 
themselves at the fires; the latter were very seedy, disrepu- 
table atoms of humanity, who glanced suspiciously at ourselves, 
knew us at once for strangers, and were, one or two of them, curious 
as to the reason of our presence. Dock labourers were in the 
majority, and a black woman flauntingly attired came in with two 
companions as gaily dressed as herself, and exchanged good-even- 
ings with the manager and the soprano, treated her companions to 
ale, and sallied forth again like a restless spirit of darkness, to 
return a few minutes afterwards in the same company, order more 
ale, and depart again. There was another female of depress- 
ing character to render our visit memorable—a shivering, bare- 
footed, ragged wench who crept as far as the open door of the 
concert-room, listened attentively, looked wistfully at the coke 
fires, and flitted back into the street—a dirty Peri shut from a 
very indifferent Paradise—to return presently, and generally when 
the manager was occupied upon the stage and could not order her 
off as a young person whom it would be an unprofitable task to 
welcome as a guest. Not that the manager was sparing of his 
welcomes, for he was of a persevering and industrious order of 
mankind, and added to his other duties that of announcing the 
attractions of the concert-hall to the disbelievers in the streets, 
who stood in little groups outside and stared at him. 

There was no charge for his wondrous entertainment. There 
was a strong company of singers, serious and comic, inside: there 
were the celebrated Lancashire clog-dancers from all the famous 
halls in the United Kingdom ; there was the favourite and popular 
vocalist Miss Julia Weston—Miss Julia Weston, ladies and 
gentlemen—also from all the famous halls in the United Kingdom, 
and specially engaged at an enormous expense (Miss Julia Weston 
was the lady in crimson who sold cigars, and asked for drinks 
between the parts, and had really an excellent voice, but as pierc- 
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ing to the ear as a railway whistle); and there were other attrac- 
tions too numerous for one individual to mention, if the public 
would take the speaker’s word for it, and step inside and see. 

This touter, general manager, and principal vocalist, serious and 
comic, had been a tailor’s ‘ cutter’ in more prosperous times, and 
had taken to the ‘music profession’ for a while until trade was 
better for him. He had wanted something to do, and this was a 
post which suited him, for the lack of anything better mayhap. 
He liked it well enough—if it wasn’t for the barking at the doors 
—he called it emphatically ‘ barking ’"—which was trying to his 
voice, and took the steam out of him—awful! He could stand it 
all very well, but the barking—which was certainly infra dig. 
even for Ratcliffe Highway, and hard upon an individual anxious 
to serve his employer well,—and at the top of his lungs, so long as 
they would last out. 

From ‘ The Hoop and Grapes’ to ‘The Jolly Sailor’ is not five 
minutes’ walk, and here we discovered life in plenty, and an air of 
rollicking festivity pervading the general community that was for 
the first five minutes an agreeable change from the free concert-hall 
we had quitted. 

‘ The Jolly Sailor’ was doing a big business, and at big prices, 
considering the locality and the company assembled ; but there 
was no charge for admission to any of the amusements in the 
Highway, and the proprietors have to make their profit in a 
manner indirect. ‘The Jolly Sailor’ has at the back of the bar 
a large and well-lighted dancing-room, and here we found a band 
of five or six instrumentalists in an orchestra, stuck up very close 
to the ceiling, discoursing eloquent music to the company. Polkas 
and waltzes were the dances in vogue, and these were carried out 
in various ways—many of them in a purely extempore fashion— 
by the sailors and the lasses that love sailors. The ball-room 
was noisy but not disorderly; there was some rough horse-play, 
and a great deal of smart slapping of masculine faces, in the 
‘intervals ;’ but everyone was good-tempered, if vociferous, and the 
waiters, who seemed to act as masters of the ceremonies, had no 
trouble with the visitors save to attend to their orders, which were 
numerous and varied. 

‘The Jolly Sailor’ kept up fairly to its title, for the men and 
women were particularly jolly : they came up and shook hands as 
though they had known us all our lives; and in a room full of 
excited folk of all nations, it is as well, we may add, to appear 
as if you had known everybody, too, for about the same period of 
time. It will probably lead to standing drinks—‘ you'll stand us 
a drink’ is the one awful cry of the Highway—and he is an un- 
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wise philosopher who always turns a deaf ear to the demand, and 
will certainly meet with indignities that may very much surprise 
him. ‘The Jolly Sailor’ bears the best character in the Highway, 
and certainly it was a peaceful dwelling-place in comparison with 
others in the vicinity, though we do not strictly recommend it to 
any individual ¢ seeing life,’ and especially ‘life * on his own account. 

In one orderly establishment we heard the following conversa- 
tion which clearly demonstrated to us—if we had had any doubts 
before—that the company is not always as select as it might be, 
despite the care of the proprietors. 

‘How much did you take ?’ 

‘I only took seven pounds,’ was the reply. ‘The old fool had 
it all in a bag, and I might have grabbed the lot.’ 

‘Why didn’t you ?’ 

‘Well, was the response, ‘I thought I'd leave him something 
to go on with!’ 

Who can say there is not charity and human kindliness amongst 
‘the lowly and degraded of our kind,’ after this dialogue, every 
word of which we have set down without extenuation or malice 
—a hard fact telling its own story! 

The general community of ‘The Jolly Sailor,” we may add, 
plumes itself upon its respectability—its superiority to the other 
houses of entertainment in the Highway. 

‘I don’t go to “The Prussian Eagle,”’ we heard one young lady 
in a smart hat and feathers say to a companion ; ‘ there’s too much 
quarrelling there forme. And as for “ The Prince Regent ” over the 
way—well, that’s where the Greeks go, and I hate them nasty 
Greeks like pison. Do you know any Greeks ?’ 

‘No,’ was the reply. 

‘ That’s right! don’t,’ said this young lady of Hellenic dislikes ; 
‘there—I wouldn’t keep company with a Greek for a pension !’ 

She was not particular as to the quality of her company, how- 
ever, and danced most vigorously with every specimen of nation- 
ality that presented itself and solicited the honour of her hand 
for the next dance, a hand which she generally bestowed in the 
true Ratcliffe fashion—with a sounding thwack on her partner’s 
cheeks or ears, as a beginning of the business. These slaps were 
generally taken good-humouredly ; but there were exceptions to 
the rule, and one hasty-tempered individual, who looked like a 
pilot at his business, and in the height of a storm, struck back 
savagely with his clenched fist ; and would have certainly ‘ floored ’ 
the lady on the spot had she not jumped back very quickly and 
eluded him. 

The fun was fast and furious at ‘The Jolly Sailor’ when we 
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turned our backs upon it—some bright-faced young soldiers from 
the Tower we were sorry to see enter as we left the premises, and 
there was a rush made towards them, followed by much kissing and 
embracing, and a general exchange of caps, by way of friendly 
salutation. Oh! but they love the military too in Ratcliffe High- 
way. 

At ‘ The Prince Regent,’ a public-house and dancing-room on the 
opposite side of the street, we found business far from brisk ; but the 
house had its own peculiar class of patrons nevertheless. Here the 
saloon was on the first floor, a long, narrow room, with a small stage 
at the extremity, on which four musicians were seated, with four 
measures of beer by their sides. There were no Greeks at the 
Greek house that we could perceive, and the dancing was scarcely 
as fast and furious as at the establishment across the road—indeed, 
at half-past ten that evening it might be termed somewhat slow 
and tame, inasmuch as one or two bold-faced damsels had seized 
upon the waiters for lack of partners more eligible, and were 
whirling languidly round the room with them. It was a strange 
medley of characters in that upstairs room—the disreputable pre- 
dominating. One slatternly mother had brought her baby with 
her, and was wandering to and fro with her offspring in all kinds 
of odd postures, but generally upside down; and between two 
ladies unbonneted and ringleted, and in the most arsenical of 
green merinos, sat a shabby old market woman, with an enormous 
basket before her, full of oranges, and whose stolid, sleepy coun- 
tenance assured us that the amusements of the establishment were 
palling upon her very considerably. 

Still there was revelry at ‘The Prince Regent,’ and a laudable 
desire to offer to its patrons a special attraction, which had taken 
the shape this evening of a fancy costume—a page’s or prince’s 
dress from the region of burlesque, all black velvet trunks and 
gold fringe, and much pink silk stocking. The lady thus adorned 
was a good-looking young Jewess, who wore her hair loose down 
her back, cataract-fashion—a lady who sang ballads on the stage 
at times, and jumped lightly from the platform to the body of the 
hall afterwards, and took part in the round dances, smiling at all 
new-comers, and not too proud to propose the health and pro- 
sperity of any gentleman who felt disposed to offer her a drink 
and pay for it. 

‘To prevent mistakes, please pay at the time of ordering,’ was 
marked up at some of the places of entertainment in the High- 
way—a precautionary method not without its advantages, when 
ladies order drinks very freely, and point to the gentlemen who 
are to pay for them, and whose means of fulfilling their obliga- 
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tions are not always too strikingly apparent. Still, it is difficult 
to judge by appearances in the Highway; and whether the 
rough, ill-clad fellow in the pea-jacket he ‘ out of collar,’ or a 
wolf from Tiger Bay, or have a hundred and odd pounds loose in 
notes in his trousers pockets, it is not easy to determine at first 
sight. 

‘ There was a certain amount of restlessness about ‘The Prince 
Regent’ that was remarkable. People ran in and out promiscu- 
ously ; faces that we had seen at ‘ The Jolly Sailor’ and ‘ The Hoop 
and Grapes’ peered round the door in search of missing friends, or 
to make sure that the chance of a drink was not to be found in 
this direction, and then vanished again. Only the mother with 
the baby, the orange-woman, and the excited Jewess in black and 
gold, spinning round with her partner, and her black tresses 
waving in the wind, were the constant folk in the establishment, 
unless a melancholy and grimy girl at a side table be taken into 
account. 

‘Wot’s the matter with you, Jenny?’ was the inquiry, not 
unkindly put to this young lady by a companion of her own age 
and sex, and of about the same degree of griminess; ‘ yer ain’t 
yerself to-night.’ 

‘I know [ aint.’ 

* How’s that ?’ 

‘T’ve lost my chap to-day.’ 

‘ What, Bill?’ 

‘Yes, Bill,” was the answer. ‘He sailed this mornin’, and I 
went to see him off—went all round the ’—here a most for- 
midable adjective escaped her—*‘ docks, ship after ship ’—more 
adjectives of a similar degree of strength—‘ and then me, if 
I hadn’t been walkin’ away from him all the time, for he was in 
the werry fust on ’em ; but I saw him.’ 

‘How long is he going for ?’ 

‘A year,’ said the girl sadly. 

‘Then you won’t see him again.’ 

‘Won't I!’ cried the girl, looking up defiantly and passionately, 
‘don’t you make any ’—another adjective—‘ mistake. Oh! 
yes, I shall see him, no fear of that!’ 

This young woman was one of the worst class of society’s 
prowlers, but her ‘ chap’ had softened for a while the little frag- 
ment of a heart that was still left to her. She was laughing 
loudly with half-a-dozen Italian sailors before we left, and getting 
intoxicated at their expense with marvellous rapidity. We 
wondered, as we stole out of ‘ The Prince Regent,’ if Bill on board 
his ship was cherishing any fond reminiscence of this lost, dirty 
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sheep, and speculating as to how his Jenny was getting on without 
him. 
‘Think of me when I’m at sea, 
And I will think of you, 


is the burden of the last nautical song, we believe ; and Bill might 
be as true to the text as this poor woman. 

Proceeding south, we discovered ‘The Prussian Eagle’ to be 
about four minutes’ walk from ‘The Prince Regent,’ and situated 
down Ship Alley—a narrow turning leading from the Highway into 
Wellclose Square. We had already heard that ‘The Prussian 
Eagle’ was a quarrelsome house, and it was not surprising to find 
a lady, loud of lung and demonstrative of gesture, being hustled 
unceremoniously into the street as we arrived, and threatening 
dire destruction to her assailants at the first opportunity. She had 
become too disorderly for the company above stairs, it ap- 
peared upon inquiry, and the ‘chucker-out’ had escorted her at 
once to Ship Alley, where she raved and stormed for re-admit- 
tance till a policeman arrived and induced her to depart, which 
she did with an indignant protest and a considerable number of 

‘oaths. 

‘The Prussian Eagle ’ was in far from a subdued frame of mind, 
despite the withdrawal of this one obnoxious element: there was 
considerable excitement in the long, shabby room above stairs, and 
the voices of the revellers rose high above the brass band, braying 
on a kind of kitchen dresser on the right of the entrance doors. 
There were several disputes of various kinds in various stages of 
development ; and possibly the young lady at ‘The Jolly Sailor’ 
was right in her determination not to patronise too frequently this 
house. “Here there were a greater number of foreign sailors, and 
sailors and women of a lower class, than we had seen assembled 
hitherto ; and if there were a shade more blasphemy and general 
viciousness of demeanour, it was surely here; but then we had 
seen the guests of the opposition houses under the influence of 
a less amount of drink, and at a more respectable hour of the 
night. ‘The Prussian Eagle’ dancing-room was a sorry sight 
enough, and yet what amusement could replace it and be acceptable 
to the heterogeneous, half-mad class with which it was full that 
night? Quarrelsome as these men and women were, a lively waltz 
acted like oil upon the troubled waters, and presently the majority 
of the company would be gyrating swiftly and gracefully, some of 
the foreigners indulging in the most extraordinary pas seuls and 
fancy steps. The cry for drink was strong amongst the women, 
and as universal as at the other rooms, but appeared not to be as 
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generally responded to—cash in hand amongst the male sex not 
being so readily apparent. Still there was a considerable degree 
of attention from the gentlemen to the ladies, and when spirits 
or ale were proffered, the fair recipient invariably beckoned one 
or two of her companions less fortunate than herself, and shared 
the beverage with them. One good-looking Irishwoman, very 
shabbily attired, and with a rough, unkempt head of hair growing 
all kinds of ways and suspiciously gritty in appearance, seemed to 
be the ruling spirit of the place, and to be on speaking terms and 
cheek-slapping terms with the whole of the community. A bold- 
faced, dark-eyed woman, with the ready wit of her country at her 
fingers’ ends, she sat nursing a valuable Maltese dog and indulging 
ina running commentary of chaff upon all and everything that came 
beneath her notice. When she was tired of her dog—which was 
called Macaroni out of compliment to an Italian friend who had 
made her a present of it—she placed the little animal on the 
table, where it ran about amongst the various glasses and lapped 
at the contents of several—a dog as fond of drink as any poor 
gin-drenched soul in this unholy neighbourhood. Macaroni was 
the pride of its mistress’s heart; its coat was scrupulously clean 
and snowy white, and a small blue satin ribbon round its neck 
added greatly to its personal attractions. If the lady-proprietor 
had expended half as much pains on her own appearance she 
would have been more presentable to Ratcliffe society in general, 
and to ‘ The Prussian Eagle’ in particular ; but she had lavished 
all her stock of soap and water, all her time in hair curling and 
brushing, on Macaroni, and there had been little leisure left or 
little inclination for her own adornment. Notwithstanding this, 
she was the belle of ‘The Prussian Eagle,’ and received more than 
an ordinary amount of attention, and an extraordinary amount 
of stimulant. 

The amusements of the house seemed somewhat varied, and a 
poor, pinched little child stepped into the middle of the room after 
one of the dances, and sang, in a feeble treble, ‘ Who'll buy my 
flowers,’ to the bold and brassy accompaniment of the cornet of the 
band. 

After this ballad, and an encore of the last verse most 
vociferously redemanded, the singer went round from table to table 
collecting halfpence for herself, accompanied by a hungry-eyed and 
watchful mother, who was evidently deeply interested in the amount 
of the receipts; and then the noisy voices of the men, the shriek- 
ing falsettos of the women, made the night hideous until the band 
brayed forth again and the dance was vigorously resumed. The 
lady-proprietor of Macaroni did not dance during our stay ; she sat 
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huddled beneath a thick grey plaid shawl of the true Glasgie 
Saltmarket type, and launched her sarcasms at the passers-by, or 
‘chaffed’ the waiters, or played with Macaroni. 

‘You wouldn’t think this lad was my brother,’ she said, turning 
suddenly to us, and indicating a heavy, beetle-browed waiter who 
was standing before us, with the idea firmly impressed upon his 
mind that we had not drunk enough for the dignity of the 
establishment. 

*‘No—but he’s Irish for all that, we fancy,’ we ventured to 
assert. 

The waiter’s feelings were hurt instantly, and he said with a 
strange gesture of contempt that was remarkable in such a place, 
‘I’m a long way off of her—I’m no Irishman—I’m a long way off 
of her !’ 

His accent was harsh and bitter, and we suggested Germany as 
his native land. 

‘No, I’m not German,’ he said, almost as indignantly, ‘ not a 
bit of German. I’m Dutch. I’ve been taken for German, though, 
I’ve been taken for French, but never have I been taken for an 
Irishman before. I’m a long way off of her,’ and, with another 
disparaging gesture towards the lady, he marched off discon- 
tentedly. 

Ten minutes afterwards he suddenly reappeared at our elbow, 
grave and serious still. 

‘It’s the first time in my life, mind you, I was ever taken for 
an Irishman,’ he said, nodding his head at us, ‘and I must make 
a note of that. An Irishman, indeed! I’m real Dutch, and my 
father and mother were Dutch too. What shall I get you to 
drink ?’ 

We left ‘The Prussian Eagle’ without making an enemy of 
our sensitive Dutchman, who bade us good-night amicably—per- 
haps being glad to get our vilifying presence from the sphere of 
his exertions, or mollified by the powr-boire which it seemed our 
duty to bestow after so grievous an injury to his feelings. Our 
departure gave rise to more comment than was absolutely neces- 
sary: one shrill voice screamed over the top balusters after us, 
*Good-night, my sou’-west moon-rakers,’ and Macaroni and its 
mistress followed us at a distance down Ship Alley into the High- 
way, evidently suspicious of our movements, or anxious to see 
in which way our destination lay. 

When she saw that we were aware of her attention, she stopped 
and waved her hand. 

* Good-night to you. You'll know where to find us now, won’t 
you? Always at home—good-night—good-night ;’ and then, with a 
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merry peal of laughter, she retreated into her den, and the swing 
glass-doors closed on her. 

The last house upon the amusements of which we intruded 
that evening was called ‘The Rose and Crown ’—which was a fair 
or unfair copy of the others in the neighbourhood, and which is 
the first of the places of entertainment in the Highway starting 
from the Tower in an easterly direction. Here the lateness of the 
hour, or the slackness of the trade, had caused a diminution in 
the number of the customers, although a band of four on a top 
shelf was playing to some eight or ten most lively couples. 

The dancing at ‘The Rose and Crown’ was certainly extra 
vigorous, and the high leaps and bounds of two or three ladies and 
gentlemen were marvellous to behold. For some unknown reason 
this was called a Spanish house, but no one acknowledged to a 
Spanish extraction; and although several of the lady dancers 
smoked paper cigarettes whilst they waltzed, they were unmis- 
takeably of Ratcliffe birth and breed. Directly the dance was 
concluded, the leader of the band dropped off his perch and rushed 
at us with an open box for contributions to the music, and was 
profuse of thanks to all those who favoured him with their dona- 
tions. 

‘We've been uncommon busy earlier in the evening,’ another 
subordinate informed us, ‘ but, oh gord, you should have been here 
arf-an-hour ago. We had some Malays drop in, and blest if any 
pantermine was up to it. You’d have bust yourself with larfin’ 
at ’em.’ 

We regretted missing the Malays, but we had seen enough of 
Ratcliffe life and character for all that—and for all time. It 
remains with us a memorable experience that we have thought 
deserving of some record in these pages—a leaf from a guide- 
book, as it were, toa dark labyrinthine shadow-land, into which 
but little light appears to filter its way. If we have directed any 
extra attention to this Ratcliffe and Shadwell locality—a wild and 
fierce region of uncivilisation and vice—we shall be glad, for the 
labours of the philanthropist, the social reformer, and the moralist 
are wanted very sadly here. | 

It is a problem what is best to be done with this huge floating 
population of the East End of the metropolis, and whether enter- 
tainment societies, coffee palaces, and people’s reading-rooms 
would score many points in opposition to the coarse, garish 
attractions of the public-houses and their dancing-rooms; but 
that something should be done to render vice less demonstra- 
tive and intrusive, robbery and violence less easy of accomplish- 
ment, and to raise the standard of amusements—and real English 
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amusements—by ever so slight a degree, appears a stern necessity 
of the times in which we live. 

Few places have improved less, and few require more improve- 
ment, than the benighted sphere behind the busy docks and ware- 
houses due East. 
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Mapbud. 


I. 


Buve are the cornflowers, red are the poppies ; 
Green are the lithe tender stalks of the wheat"; 
Thick hang the boughs on the edge of the coppice ; 
The perfumes of bean and of clover are sweet : 

And sweet are the eyes of my bright little Maybud 
Sitting flushed in the hedgerow out of the heat. 
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II. 


A foxglove aspiring droops on her shoulder, 

A bold ox-eyed daisy kisses her feet, 

A thrush in the hazel pipes loud to greet: her ; 

His song, like the delicate perfumes, is sweet : 

Sweet, too, is the prattle of light-hearted Maybud, 
Crown’d with flowers in the hedgerow out of the heat, 


III. 


Ah! Harsh are the dun clouds, swift is the March snow, 
On woe-stricken faces stinging gusts beat. 
Lost is the treasure laid low in the chill earth ; 
E’en the name on her breast is hidden in sleet : 
No more need she hasten, dear dead little Maybud, 
To the shade of the hedgerow out of the heat. 
WILLIAM SENIOR. 





Che Luintain. 


My better parts 
Are all thrown down; and that which here stands up 
Is but a quintain: a mere lifeless block.—As You Like It, i. 2. 


THOUGH in process of time the quintain became a mere pastime 
and a source of amusement both to player and spectator, it was 
originally strictly a military exercise, and occupied an important 
place in the severe course of schooling that the young aspirant 
to knighthood had to go through in feudal times. Almost as soon 
as the youth of gentle blood began to learn his page’s duty, he was 
set on horseback, and taught to ride at the ring, or to risk the 
sandbag and wooden sabre of the ‘ Turk’s head’ quintain, till, from 
constant training of hand and eye, the young knight, by the time 
he had won his golden spurs, found it no very difficult matter to 
couch a lance in the lists, and to strike with true aim the helmet 
or shield of his opponent in the joust. 

The quintain that tyros in chivalry originally practised at 
was nothing more than a trunk of a tree, or a post set up for the 
purpose; then a shield was fixed to this post, or often a spear was 
used, to which the shield was bound, and the tilters’ object was to 
hit this shield in such a way as to break the ligatures and bear it 
to the ground. ‘In process of time,’ says Strutt, ‘ this diversion 
was improved, and instead of the staff and the shield, the resem- 
blance of a human figure, carved in wood, was introduced. To 
render the appearance of this figure more formidable, it was 
generally made in the likeness of a Turk or a Saracen, armed at 
all points, bearing a shield upon his left arm, and brandishing a 
club or a sabre with his right. Hence this exercise was called by 
the Italians “ running at the armed man,” or “at the Saracen.” ’ 
This is ‘the Turk’ of the old fifteenth century poet, whose apparently 
bloodthirsty lines read so strangely familiar to us after so much of 
the Eastern Question nowadays. 

Lepe on thy foe; look if he dare abide. 

Will he not flee ? wounde him: make woundes wide; 
Hew of his honde: his legge: his theyhs: his armys: 
It is the Turk, though he be sleyn noon harm is, 


In tilting at the Saracen, the horseman had to direct his lance 
with great adroitness—Strutt goes on to tell us—and make his 
stroke on the forehead of the figure, between the eyes, or on the 
nose; ‘for if he struck wide of these parts, especially upon the 
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shield, the quintain turned.about with much velocity, and, in case 
he was not exceedingly careful, would give him a severe blow upon 
the back with the wooden sabre held in the right hand, which was 
considered as highly disgraceful to the performer, while it excited 
the laughter and ridicule of the spectators.’ 

The authorities are all at variance about the derivation of the 
word quintain, as well as the source from which the exercise was in- 
troduced into Britain. Some say it was a Greek game named after 
its inventor Quintas, about whom nothing is known ; equally absurd 
is the derivation of Minshew, who thinks it derives its name from 
Quintus, either because it was the last of the ‘ pentathloi,’ or 
because it was engaged in on the fifth, or last, day of the Olympic 
games; while sticklers for a home derivation seem to have agreed 
that it was a corruption of the Welsh ‘ gwyntyn,’ meaning a vane, 
till Dr. Charles Mackay recently published his book on the Gaelic 
etymology of the English language, and argued that the name of our 
pastime owes its origin to the Gaelic guin, which means to pierce. 

Where doctors so differ it is unnecessary to say more than that 
an exercise something like quintain seems to have been in common 
use among the Romans, who caused their young military men to 
practise at it twice in the day, with weapons much heavier than 
those employed in actual warfare. 

Strutt points out that, in the code of laws compiled by the 
Emperor Justinian, the quintain is mentioned as a well known 
sport; and allowed to be continued upon condition that, at it, 
pointless spears only should be employed, contrary to the ancient 
usage, which, it seems, required them to have heads or points. 

Dr. Kennett was so convinced of the Roman origin of the game 
that he says he never saw the quintain practised in any part of the 
country but where Roman ways ran, or where Roman garrisons had 
been placed. 

While tyros in chivalry were practising hard at the Saracen to 
acquire skill, and older knights were charging it in the constant 
training needed to retain that skill, burgesses and yeomen began 
to adopt the quintain as a merry pastime, and village greens were 
beginning to resound with uproarious mirth as the staff or sand- 
bag whirled round to belabour the clumsy rider who had failed to 
hit the proper part of the Turk’s forehead. What made the quin- 
tain such a favourite pastime of the common folk, was the rule of 
chivalry that forbade any person under the rank of an esquire to 
enter the lists as a combatant at tournament or joust. Accordingly, 
as the prohibition did not extend to the quintain, young men whose 
station debarred them from entering the lists set up a simple form 
of quintain on their village green, and, if they were not able to 
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procure horses, contented themselves with running at this mark on 
foot. These village quintains—of which one specimen at least is 
still preserved, that of Offham, in Kent—consisted only of a cross 
bar turning on a pivot, with a broad end to strike against, while 
from the other extremity hung a bag of sand or earth, that swung 
round and hit the back of a lagging rider. A correspondent of 
‘Notes and Queries’ says that the Offham quintain is still in good 
order; had it not been that a road has been made to pass within 
a few feet of it, a man might ride at it now. The striking board 
is not perforated, that is, bored through, but some small round holes 
about a quarter of an inch deep are cut on it, probably to afford a 
better hold for the lance, and to prevent its glancing off. 

When many joined in running at the quintain, prizes were 
offered, and the winner was determined by the number and value 
of the strokes he had made. At the Saracen a stroke on the top 
of the nose counted three, others less and less, down to the foul 
stroke that turned the cuintain round and disqualified the runner. 
It was at one of these prize gatherings that the unlucky incident 
took place that Stowe tells from Mathew Paris. In 1254, the 
young Londoners, who, the historian tells us, were very expert 
horsemen, met together one day to run at the quintain for a pea- 
cock, a bird very often in those days set up as a prize for the best 
performer. King Henry the Third’s Court being then at Westmin- 
ster, some of his domestics came into the city to witness the sports. 
They behaved in a very disgraceful manner, and treated the 
Londoners with much insolence, calling them cowardly knaves and 
rascally clowns; conduct which the citizens resented by beating the 
king’s menials soundly. Henry, however, was incensed at the in- 
dignity put upon his servants, and not taking into consideration 
the provocation on their part, fined the city one thousand marks. 
‘Some have thought these fellows were sent thither purposely to 
promote a quarrel, it being known that the king was angry with 
the citizens of London for refusing to join in the crusade.’ 

Stowe goes on to say that in London this exercise of running 
at the quintain was practised at all seasons, but more especially at 
Christmas time. ‘I have seen,’ continues the author of the ‘ Survey 
of London,’ ‘a quintain set up on Cornhill by Leadenhall, where 
the attendants of the lords of merry disports have run and made 
great pastimes; for he that hit not the broad end of the quintain 
was laughed to scorn, and he that hit it full, if he rode not the 
faster, had a sound blow upon his neck with a bag full of sand 
hanged on the other end.’ 

Though running at the quintain was a common exercise at all 
festive gatherings of the country people, it was the especial exercise 
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at marriage rejoicings. Ben Jonson alludes to this when he 
writes of the bridegroom :— 
. . . at quintin he, 

In honour of his bridal-tee, 

Hath challenged either wide countee. 

Come cut and long taile, for there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company ; 

And each one hath his livery. 

Roberts, in his ‘Popular Antiquities of Wales,’ gives this 
interesting account of the ancient marriage customs in the Prin- 
cipality:—‘On the day of the ceremony, the nuptial presents 
having previously been made, and the marriage privately cele- 
brated at an early hour, the signal to the friends of the bridegroom 
was given by the piper, who was always present on these occasions, 
and mounted on a horse trained for the purpose ; and the caval- 
cade being all mounted, set off at full speed, with the piper play- 
ing in the midst of them, for the house of the bride. The friends 
of the bride in the mean time having raised various obstructions to 
prevent their access to the house of the bride, such as ropes of 
straw across the road, blocking up the regular one, &c., and the 
' quintain: the rider in passing struck the flat side, and if not 
dexterous, was overtaken, and perhaps dismounted, by the sandbag, 
and became a fair object for laughter. The gwyntyn was also 
guarded by champions of the opposite party, who, if it was passed 
successfully, challenged the adventurers to a trial of skill at one of 
the four-and-twenty games, a challenge which could not be 
declined; and hence to guard the gwyntyn was a service of high 
adventure.’ 

Laneham, in his ‘ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,’ gives an 
amusing description of a ‘ country bridal,’ which the virgin Queen 
witnessed when she was at Kenilworth in 1575. After the 
wedding there ‘ was set up in the castle a comely quintane for feats 
at armes, where, in a great company of young men and lasses, the 
bridegroom had the first course at the quintane and broke his spear 
very boldly. But his mare in his manage did a little stumble, 
that much adoe had his manhood to sit in his saddle. But after 
the bridegroom had made his course, ran the rest of the band, a 
while in some order, but soon after tag and rag, cut and long tail; 
where the speciality of the sport was to see how some for his 
slackness had a good bob with the bag, and some for his haste to 
topple downright and come tumbling to the post; some striving 
so much at the first setting out that it seemed a question between 
man and beast, whether the race should be performed on horseback 
or on foot; and some put forth with spurs, would run his race byas, 
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among the thickest of the throng, that down they came together, 
hand over head. Another, while he directed his course to the 
quintane, his judgment would carry him to a mare among the 
people; another would run and miss the quintane with his staff, 
and hit the board with his head.’ 

This interesting old wedding custom continued to be observed 
at marriages down to comparatively recent times. It is possible 
that it may still hold a place among the bridal rejoicings in the 
Principality; at any rate, Mr. John Strange, writing in 1796, 
(‘ Archeologia,’ vol. i. p. 303), says that ‘this sport is still prac- 
tised at weddings among the better sort of freeholders in Breck- 
nockshire ;’ and then goes on to describe the variety of the pastime 
in use there—a few flat planks, erected on a green, against which 
the young men tilt with long thick sticks, ‘striking the stick 
against the planks with the utmost force in order to. break it, 
where the diversion ends ;’ a variety of the quintain very like ‘ the 
cane game,’ at which Richard Coeur de Lion lost his temper on 
Sunday afternoon outside the walls of Messina in Sicily, while on 
his way to the Holy Land. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, in one of his Barsetshire novels, makes 
pleasant fun of old Miss Thorne’s attempt to revive the quintain 
at a rural féte; but, though the novelist makes dire disaster befall 
the old lady’s riders, the old pastime has sometimes been revived in 
real life, and with success. Indeed, as Mr. Bernhard Smith 
observes in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ the quintain is probably not so 
uncommon as is generally supposed. Mr. Smith has seen two— 
one at Chartley, Lord Ferrers’ seat in Staffordshire, and another in 
a riding house belonging to the late Mr. Harrington at his house 
near Crawley in Sussex. The ‘Times’ (August 7, 1827) had a 
long account of a revival of the old pastime, in which several 
varieties are described, and of which we may quote a part: 
‘Viscount and Viscountess Gage gave a grand féte on Friday 
(August 3, 1827) at their seat at Firle-Place, Sussex, to about a 
hundred and sixty of the nobility and gentry, at which the ancient 
game of quintain was revived. The sports commenced by gentle- 
men riding with light spiked staves at rings and apples suspended 
by a string, after which they changed their weapons to stout poles, 
and attacked the two quintains, which consisted of logs of wood 
fashioned to resemble the head and body of a man, and set upright 
upon a high bench, on which they were kept by a chain passing 
through the platform, and having a weight suspended to it, so that 
if the log was ever struck full and forcibly the figure resumed its 
seat. One was also divided in the middle, and the upper part, 
being fixed on a pivot, turned, if not struck in the centre, and 
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requited its assailant by a blow with a staff, to which was sus- 
pended a small bag of flour. 

‘The purses for unhorsing this quintain were won by John 
Slater and Thomas Trebeck, Esqrs. The other figure, which ‘did 
not turn, offered a lance towards the assailant’s face, and the rider 
was to avoid the lance and unhorse the quintain at the same 
time. The purses were won by Sheffield Neave, Esq. and the Hon. 
John Pelham. 

‘A third pair of purses were offered for unhorsing the quintain, 
by striking on a coloured belt, which hooped round the waist of 
the figure, thereby raising the weight, which was considerable, by 
a much shorter lever than when struck higher up. This was a 
feat requiring great strength and firmness of seat, and though not 
fairly won according to the rules of the game, the prizes were 
ultimately assigned to the very spirited exertions of Messrs. Cayley 
and Gardener.’ 

Strutt notices a great many games akin to or derived from 
the quintain, of which perhaps the most interesting were the 
‘ Water Quintain,’ and ‘ Running at the Ring.’ 

The boat quintain, and tilting at each other upon the water 
-(a favourite pastime still at some sea-bathing places), were intro- 
duced by the Normans as amusements for the summer season, and 
were very soon established favourites among all classes of the 
people. Fitzstephen describes the exercise as practised by the 
Londoners of his day during the Easter holidays, when a pole was 
fixed in the Thames, with a shield strongly attached to it, towards 
which a boat, with the tilter standing in the bows, was swiftly 
pulled. If the tilter’s lance struck the shield fairly and broke, all 
went well; but if otherwise, he was thrown into the water, greatly 
to the amusement of the people who crowded the bridges, wharves, 
and houses near the river, and ‘who come,’ says the author, ‘to 
see the sports and make themselves merry.’ 

Stowe has often seen ‘in the summer season, upon the river of 
Thames, some rowed in wherries, with staves in their hands, flat at 
the fore end, running one against another, and for the most part 
one or both of them were overthrown and well ducked.’ When 
Queen Elizabeth visited Sandwich in 1573, ‘certain wallounds 
that could well swim’ entertained her with a water tilting, in 
which one of the combatants ‘ did overthrow another, at which the 
Queene had good sport.’ 

A much more important descendant of the quintain than this 
laughable pastime was Running at the Ring, a sport demanding 
all the skill of the quintain, but without its roughness and horse- 
play. Accordingly, we find that, while Giles and Hodge continued 
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to urge their dobbins with unabated relish against the whirling 
board and sandbag, the squire and the courtier transferred their 
attention to the more delicate exercise, and attained to high skill 
at it. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ‘ this generous 
exercise, as Whitelocke calls it, was reduced toa science, with 
minute rules and directions on all points of procedure and parts 
of the equipment necessary. 

Randolph, in a letter from Scotland to Secretary Sir William 
Cecil on December 7, 1561, gives us an account of the pastime as 
celebrated at the Scottish Court of Queen Mary. He is reporting 
part of a conversation he had had with De Fois, the French 
Ambassador: ‘From this purpose we fell in talk of the pastimes 
that were the Sunday before, when the Lord Robert, the Lord 
John and others ran at the ring, six against six, disguised and 
apparelled, the one half like women, the other half like strangers 
in strange masking garments. The Marquis [d’Elbcuf, the 
Queen’s uncle] that day did very well ; but the women, whose part 
the Lord Robert did sustain, won the Ring, The Queen herself 
beheld it, and as many others as listed.’ 

A few years later, when the Admirable Crichton was in Paris, we 
find him distinguishing himself as highly in the tilt yard as among 
the doctors of the University. Pennant, in his sketch of Crichton’s 
life, quotes from Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty the account of 
the famous disputation when Crichton caused notices to be affixed 
to the gates of the Parisian colleges and schools, inviting all the 
most renowned doctors of the city to dispute with him at the 
College of Navarre in any art or science, and in any of twelve lan- 
guages, on that day six weeks ; ‘and during all this time, instead of 
making a close application to his studies, he minded nothing but 
hunting, hawking, tilting, cards, dice, tennis, and other diversions 
of youth.’ ‘ Yet on the day appointed he met with them in the 
College of Navarre, and acquit himself beyond expression in that 
dispute, which lasted from nine till six of the clock.’ But still, after 
all this hard work, ‘ he was so little fatigued with that day’s dispute 
that the very next day he went to the Louvre, where he had a match 
of tilting, an exercise in great request in those days; and in the 
presence of some princes of the Court of France, and a great many 
ladies, he carried away the ring fifteen times on end, and broke as 
many lances on the Saracen.’ No wonder that ‘ ever after that he 
was called the Admirable Crichton! ’ 

Echard, in his ‘ History of England,’ says that Charles the First 
was ‘so perfect in vaulting, riding the great horse, running at the 
ring, shooting with crossbows, muskets, and sometimes great guns, 
that if sovereignty had been the reward of excellence in those arts, 
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he would have acquired a new title to the crown, being accounted 
the most celebrated marksman and the most perfect manager of the 
great horse of any in the three kingdoms.’ Gross flattery this pro- 
bably was; but many other passages might be cited to prove the 
fondness of the age for this and similar pastimes, by which, Burton 
tells us, ‘many gentlemen gallop quite out of their fortunes.’ 

Both the quintain—‘ common recreation of country folk,’ and 
the ring—‘ disport of greater men,’ according to the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy ’—appear to have gone out with the Stuarts in Eng- 
land, though in Scotland traces of tilting at the ring are found now 
and then in notices of country fairs and gatherings during the last 
century. A curious instance of this, where the pastime was culti- 
vated as a preventive to intemperance that should endear it to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, is given in Sir John Sinclair’s ‘ Statistical 
Account of Scotland, in 1798.’ An old Perthshire society, the 
Fraternity of Chapmen, held their annual meeting for the elec- 
tion of their ‘ Lord, or president, in the parish of Dunkeld. After 
the election the members dined together, and after dinner, the 
minister of the parish tells us, ‘to prevent that intemperance to 
which social meetings in such situations are sometimes prone 
they spend the evening in some public competition of dexterity 
or skill. Of these, riding at the ring (an amusement of ancient and 
warlike origin) is the chief. Two perpendicular posts are erected 
on this occasion, with a cross beam, from which is suspended a 
small ring; the competitors are on horseback, each having a 
pointed rod in his hand, and he who at full gallop, passing betwixt 
the posts, carries away the ring on his rod gaius the prize.’ 

In recent years running at the ring has again become popular, 
especially at ‘ military sports,’ where the pastime, along with tent- 
pegging, its brother-sport from the East, cultivates quickness of 
eye and hand, and management of the charger among our cavalry, 
exactly as the old quintain and ring were designed to do among 


our ancestors eight centuries ago. 
ROBERT MACGREGOR. 





SDpring’s Gifts. 


I. 


Spriné hath her daily gifts most choice and meet, 
The smile of airy welcome on her face ; 
She plants her flowers in unexpected place, 
Aud sheds her promise richly at our feet. 


But, ah! her airy smile is all too fleet, 
And much she leaves unwritten of her grace, 
For these bald patches in the interspace 

Are alien to her wooing touches sweet. 


And were the Spring indeed more perfect-drest 
In warmer colours and gradated hues, 
What then were left for Summer’s sun and glow ? 


Of Autumn’s red, and breezy blue, what use ? 
Each season hath its own peculiar show, 
And each atones the failures of the rest. 


II. 


AnD so in life: Man’s spirit, ever prone 

To wander from the present, seeks elate 

On tiptoe for the still more perfect state, 
And vantage-point would make of royal throne 


In nothing is perfection: all doth own 
The ‘ little rift’ that, widening, soon or late 
Will make the beauty that we contemplate 
But dust and ashes. Thus new seeds are sown: 


And these the seeds of Charity’s fair Spring, 
And seeds of Summer’s warmth and golden glow, 
And Autumn’s fruited wealth of calm and peace ; 


And those the seeds of Winter’s ivy show, 
And icy winds’ destructive chastening, 


That each from each may draw most fond release. 
ALEX. H, JAPP. 
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From the Chapel oof. 


BY HENRY W. LUCY. 


OnE evening in the early spring of a year in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century—it was, in short, Wednesday evening, 
March 12, 1879—a solitary pedestriar might have been observed 
walking rapidly down the main street of the ancient town of 
Windsor. Coming to the road that leads to the castle, he, after a 
moment’s hesitation, took the turning, and walked on till he 
arrived at the entrance to the courtyard. Here he suddenly 
changed his attitude, thrust his billy-cock hat on the back of his 
head, put his hands in his pockets, and, assuming a slouching gait, 
attempted to walk past the sentry. 

That wary soldier was, however, on the gui vive. 

‘On the works,’ said the stranger in reply to the challenge; 
and without stopping to observe the effect of this explanation, he 
walked on across the quadrangle and entered the cloisters of the 
Chapel of St. George. 

Five minutes later, two other men slouched into the gateway, 
and, being challenged, answered as before. Then came two others; 
and the sentry, musing on these matters, began to think that the 
work inside the castle must be costing a pretty penny when it 
required the supervision of so many persons. For these five men, 
who, being ‘on the works,’ had been passed in, were evidently not 
common labourers. ‘ Probably foremen,’ the sentry thought as he 
watched the figures of the last two fade in the gloom of the 
cloisters. 

The five men were evidently well acquainted with each other, 
and, joining within the cloisters, spoke to each other apparently in 
high glee at the success of some stratagem. There were other 
people about the cloisters, as, indeed, there seemed to be people 
everywhere within the precincts of the castle. Hammers were 
falling, planks were being carried hither and thither ; and in the 
courtyard, lighted only by a fire which burned in an open grate in 
one corner, men were hurrying to and fro, giving the last touches to 
the preparation for the ceremonial of the morrow, when his Royal 
Highness Arthur William Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught and 
Strathearne, Earl of Sussex, wearer of the order of the Black Eagle 
of Prussia, the Elephant of Denmark, and the Seraphim of Sweden, 
was to wed the daughter of the Red Prince of Prussia. 
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It was evident that the five strangers were chiefly anxious not to 
draw inconvenient attention upon themselves, and to prevent any 
suspicion of loitering. 

They walked round the cloisters ostentatiously engaged in 
conversation. Workmen passed them, and thought they were 
officials of the castle. Officials of the castle passed them, and 
thought they belonged to the working party. So they walked 
about unchallenged and almost unseen in the semi-darkness of the 
cloisters. They were ordinary-looking men such as you might 
meet any day in the street. The one who had entered first, and 
who appeared to be the leader, was a man of ordinary inches and 
powerful build, though a tendency to corpulency somewhat 
detracted from his height. His face was one which at first glance 
was pleasant to look upon. It was fresh-coloured, with blue eyes, 
and an honest, open expression. He was the sort of man one 
would speak to in a railway carriage or on a lonely road, and think 
he had found a pleasant companion. A keen observer might, 
however, note, keeping his glance steadily fixed on those blue eyes, 
that sometimes an evil light came into them. They seemed to 
change colour, gleaming like the blue in steel, and with this all 
the expression of the face changed. Instead of the pleasant, 
kindly, honest look, there was a mask of hard, stony determination, 
capable of carrying out evil intent to the furthermost end. 

‘It will be a fine sight,’ said one of the figures. 

‘ Yes,’ replied another voice, ‘and there will be more looking 
on than they have provided seats for.’ 

Then the leader spoke in a voice which, like his face, was 
pleasant and honest at first, but seemed to change to a malignant 
tone before his speech was ended. 

‘It will be fine,’ he said, ‘to see the Queen come up, and 
then there will be the King of the Belgians, and the Prince of 
Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh, and Lord Beaconsfield. What 
a roar would run through Europe, and how the world would be 
shaken even down to the Antipodes, if, say between the responses 
of the marriage service, five shots were to sound through the 
startled chapel, five flashes were to come as it were from mysterious 
holes in the roof, and five corpses were to lie around the marriage 
altar. The Queen, the King of the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, 
the Bridegroom, and Lord Beaconsfield. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘Hist,’ said one of the five, nudging the leader, ‘ you will be 
heard, and then it will be all over with us.’ 

The caution seemed unnecessary. No one appeared to interrupt 
their tramp. But there seemed to go up from the cloisters, 


carried on the wild March air, a wail, which, passing over the chapel 
x2 
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roof, circled round the tower of Windsor and shook the folds of the 
royal standard. ‘The Queen, the King of the Belgians, the Prince 
of Wales, the Bridegroom, and Lord Beaconsfield. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

In silence, or carrying on conversation in whispers, the five 
figures rapidly passed round the cloisters, as innocent men might 
walk, taking a little exercise before going to bed. Nine o’clock 
was striking from the church tower as the first man had entered 
the gate and passed the unsuspecting sentry. It was now gone 
half-past nine, and all around still sounded the fall of the hammers, 
the shuffling of feet, and the cries of the workmen. If anyone had 
been watching these five figures, they would have observed that there 
were now only four. One had disappeared as completely as if the 
ground beneath had yawned and swallowed him up. ‘The four 
went pacing round, and presently there were only three. How the 
other two had disappeared no casual observer could have told. 
But if narrowly watched, it would have been discovered that on 
passing by a particular pillar in the cloisters one man of the three 
now remaining seemed to halt, and almost before one could cry he 
was gone. The other two walked on as before, taking no notice 
of this phenomenon, and on passing this precise spot the fourth 
man vanished as before, leaving the leader alone in the cloisters. 
He, without altering his pace, walked round as if his companions 
were still with him. On returning he halted at the place where 
they had disappeared. Looking back—not for any useful purpose, 
for it was so dark that he could not see five yards off, but as an 
instinctive habit of caution—he approached the pillar. Behind 
this, and enclosing the green which formed a quadrangle within the 
cloisters, was a fringe of high iron railings. One of these had been 
lifted out of the lower socket, and through the aperture the leader 
with ‘some difficulty squeezed himself, and stood within the 
quadrangle. 

Without any appearance of hurry he gently pressed back the 
rail till it stood once more in the socket and left no trace of the 
means of approach to the green. Turning to the right and keep- 
ing within the shadow of the cloisters he came to a corner on 
which the Chapel Royal abuts. Here four figures, standing stiff 
against the wall, as four corpses might stand, disclosed the mystery 
of the disappearance of his companions. 

‘ Number off,’ said the leader. ‘One.’ 

* Two.’ 

‘ Three.’ 

‘ Four.’ 

* Five.’ 

‘Up with the ladder.’ He had stooped down and seized by 
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the topmost rung a ladder which lay with suspicious conveniency 
along the wall. 

‘Now,’ said Number One, when the ladder was planted, ‘I will 
go up first. Number Two, put your hand on the ladder, and 
when you feel it shake, you come along. Numbers Three, Four, 
and Five will follow you.’ 

Number One mounted the ladder with an agility not to be ex- 
pected from one of his massive build. Number Two, placing his 
hand on the ladder as directed, presently felt the expected signal 
and had mounted four or five steps when he was struck on the head 
aid precipitated to the ground. 

‘Hallo!’ said a familiar voice, as Number One reappeared, just 
saving himself from falling after planting his foot on Number 
Two’s head. ‘ You are in too great a hurry. I find the ladder is 
too short. It is at least. four feet from the battlements. The 
only thing to be done is to stand on the top rung, clutch hold of 
the battlements, and haul yourself up. I will do this, and when 
you feel me free of the ladder, Number Two, come on.’ 

Number One went lightly up the ladder again, and reaching 
up from the top grasped the stone battlements and by main force 
drew his bulky form clear up and tumbled over into the gutter on 
the other side of the battlement. Number Two followed, and the 
rest in due order, each performing with success a feat which, 
difficult at any time, was peculiarly dangerous in the darkness of 
the night. 

Just as Number Five had pulled himself over, the ladder was 
shaken from below, and a voice came up from the darkness with 
an interrogating 

‘Hallo ?’ 

‘Hallo?’ said Number One, equal to this as, apparently, to any 
emergency, 

‘What are you up to ?’ said the voice from below. 

‘We are going to strike the derrick,’ said Number One, whose 
quick eye had noticed, standing out from the shadow of thé battle- 
ment, a derrick or pole which had been used by the masons for 
hauling up materials. 

‘All right,’ said the voice, and the owner walked off with 
noiseless footfall across the smooth shaven lawn. 

Led by Number One, and keeping well within the shadow of 
the battlement, the little party having first hauled up the ladder, 
strode stealthily along the gutter of the roof towards the spiral 
staircase, which here opened on to the roof by means of a door. 
Honest men having any business in this part of the chapel would 
have gone to the Dean, asked for the keys, unlocked the door of 
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the staircase in the courtyard, and quietly and decently walked up. 
Our five friends, for reasons of their own, found it necessary to 
approach the staircase by the means here described. They found 
the door open, and were presently toiling their way up the winding 
staircase to the higher roof. On to this a door gave, and here, as 
before, there was a safe promenade behind the battlements. 

The upper or main roof of St. George’s Chapel, as everyone 
knows, has a pretty sharply defined apex. Number One, after a 
few whispered instructions to his companions, began climbing up 
the roof on his hands and knees, an undertaking in which he 
found considerable assistance from the hooks let into the lead, after 
the manner of steps, for the use of the plumbers. On reaching the 
top the five crawled down on the other side, following close upon 
the steps of their leader. Arrived at the bottom the party made 
direct for the door leading to the spiral staircase on the other side 
of the chapel, corresponding with the one by which they had 
ascended. This door also was open, and Number Two, Three, and 
Four safely passed in. Number Five was about to enter when, 
looking back at the perilous pathway they had traversed, he saw, 
- clear out against the sky, the figure of a man crossing the apex of 
the roof. Seizing Number One by the arm, he pointed to the 
figure, which was just emerging from the sky line and was 
evidently coming down on their trail. 

‘Two, Three, and Four have passed in,’ said Number One. 
‘We number up to five, and that is not one of our party.’ 

With a swift motion his hand went to his belt. The evil light 
flashed in his eyes, the honest red on his cheeks faded, and the 
man, who was evidently crawling down the roof, would not have 
liked to have seen the stony, set expression of the face that looked 
up at him He was coming down backwards on his hands and 
knees, and looked in the shifting lights like one of the griffins let 
loose from the battlements. But he was too evidently a man, 
and how long he would be a living man after he touched the 
parapet and stood face to face with Number One was a calculation 
not pleasant to undertake. 

‘Let us get into the staircase, and shut the door,’ said Number 
Five. ‘Then he can do or say what he pleases.’ 

Suiting the action to the word, he made towards the staircase, 
and was followed by Number One, whose eye seemed to linger 
regretfully on the unconscious man coming slowly down the roof. 
Inside the staircase they closed the door, sent home the bolt, and 
were safe. 

Passing down the staircase—Number One always leading with 
an absence of irresolution which testified either to his practical 
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knowledge of the locality or to his having made a careful study of 
it from plans—they reached a door opening on the right 
apparently into some room. This they passed, and, coming to a 
similar door below, opened it and entered. 

Here was a strange sight. The room was about eighteen feet wide 
by forty long. It is of course well known to all who have business 
in connection with the castle, though it had probably never 
before been entered by the common people who live outside 
royal castles. There is no reason why I should not particularise it. 
It is understocd to have been originally designed as a sort of 
retiring-room or vestry for the officiating minister of the chapel. 
Perhaps it has not thus been used for more than a hundred years, 
and has in the mean time locally obtained the significant appella- 
tion of ‘Hell.’ It looks right out on the courtyard through 
windows of quarried glass set in the thick walls of the tower. 

The party of five purposing to make a night of it here, and 
being evidentiy not insensible to creature comforts, had been faced 
by the difficulty of the presence of these windows. They could not, 
or at least had no intention to, pass the night without fire or light. 
The deliberate and complete nature of their preparations, and the 
suspicion of confederates within the castle, were indicated by the 
fact that a portion of this room had been enclosed within double 
canvas walls. These barring the approach to the windows and 
being roofed across formed a sort of den within which a coke fire 
boldly burned in an old and rusty grate. 

Coming out of the pitch darkness of the spiral staircase this 
fire-lighted room seemed a hall of dazzling light. It at least fully 
disclosed the furniture of the place. In the middle of the room was 
a plank laid across two trestles. Underneath was a box some four 
feet long by two broad. Two other boxes or tool chests stood in 
other parts of the room, and lastly there was an open box contain- 
ing a supply of coke. 

On entering, Number One seized the box under the plank, and 
opening it, produced a flat candlestick and a supply of tallow 
candles. Placing one of these in the stick he lit it, and by its 
assistance rifled the box. First of all he brought out half a boiled 
ham. Then two loaves, a stone jar containing some liquid, one or 
two bottles, a supply of tumblers, spoons, knives and forks, and a 
kettle. The last was filled from a small barrel which one of the 
five rooted out from a corner of the room, and was then placed on 
the fire. The viands were spread on the plank, and without 
more ado the party fell to eating and drinking, ‘ for, as Number 
Five observed, ‘ to-morrow we die.’ 

‘Someone will,’ Number One said gruffly.  ‘ Pass the pickles, 
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The men lingered over their supper as if they did not parti- 
cularly care to be left alone with their thoughts. The repast 
concluded, they cleared away the débris and the crockery, and 
Number Three produced a pack of cards. Nobody seemed in- 
clined to play except Number Four, who admitted an acquaint- 
ance with cribbage. So these two sat down at the board over the 
trestles and began to play. Two and Five, lighting their pipes, sat 
on one of the boxes by the wall, and Number One, seated on the 
box containing the coke, stared steadily into the fire and smoked 
furiously. The two men on the box chatted in low tones and with 
increasing evidence of drowsiness, which presently resolved itself 
into asnore. Number One still sat staring into the fire and smoking, 
but the puffs of smoke had grown more fitful. Presently his head 
sank on his chest, the pipe dropped out of his hand, and he slept, 
starting from time to time as through the chamber there sounded 
the recurring and sleepy cry from the players at the table : 

‘ Fifteen two; fifteen four; and one for his nob! ’ 

There was a singular air of peace, and even of rough comfort, 
about this room, with the fire burning steadily in the grate, the 
two men sleeping on the trunk, the recumbent figure on the coke- 
box, and the two players seated at the plank on trestles, the candle- 
light casting gigantic shadows on the white canvas walls. Rem- 
brandt might have sketched it; but no one seeing the picture 
would have thought of writing under, by way of legend, the fear- 
some name which the room had oddly acquired. It looked too 
homely and drowsily peaceful for such a suggestion. 

Day was already far advanced, and everyone was awake except 
the two players, who were discovered with their arms stretched out 
on the table, and were ruthlessly roused by their comrades. Number 
One was bustling about the room, blaming everybody but himself 
for letting the fire out. Number Five was on his hands and knees 
puffing away at the deadened coke. No fire, no coffee; and the 
necessity for stimulant of some sort in view of the day’s work was 
keenly felt. Number One, rooting among the crockery and wreck 
of last night’s supper, came upon a parcel of sugar. Taking two 
or three lumps, he deftly inserted therm where the coke still 
smouldered, and presently the fire was burning, the kettle was 
simmering, and breakfast became something more than a possibility. 
They made a hasty but abundant meal and began to remove all 
trace of their occupancy of the chamber. Everything was stowed 
away in the tool chests about the room, the plank was taken off the 
trestles and laid along the wall. Then Number One produced from 
one of his pockets a small case, about eight inches long and three 
broad. It looked in the half-light of the shaded room something 
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like the case of an opera glass. His example was followed by his 
comrades, and presently there sounded in succession five clicks, 
not loud enough for the snap of a pistol], but uncommonly sharp 
and distinct. 

‘ All right ? ’ said Number One, carefully placing the instrument 
in his breast pocket. 

‘ All right,’ said the rest in chorus, and without another word 
they filed out after Number One. 

Leading the way, he reached the staircase and began to ascend 
till he stepped out on the upper roof of the chapel. It was now 
eleven o’clock, and though they were above any height at which they 
might be overlooked, it was necessary to observe precaution lest 
they might be seen from below or from the town. They crept 
cautiously along, walking in the gutter of the roof and protected 
on the right hand by the battlements. Thus they advanced till 
they came to the gable end. Here was another door which seemed 
to open into darkness. Number One, who had never hesitated in 
his movements, entered, and was followed by his four confederates. 
They stood for a moment till their eyes grew accustomed to semi- 
darkness. The roof of the room in which they now found them- 
selves was lofty and composed of bare beams. The floor seemed 
to be a series of pitfalls. Pathways composed of great beams ran 
across it, and on these a man might walk, though on either side 
were cavities, how deep could not be told in the shimmering light 
that came through the open door. After a while the strangers 
discerned through the gloom other lights, apparently coming 
through the floor. 

Number One going down on his hands and knees carefully 
traversed the beam, followed by his companions. A few feet on, 
this beam was crossed by another beam, this again by others. The 
party breaking up as it were at cross roads, each took his own 
path, crawling slowly over dust that lay fully an inch thick, and so 
fine as to be almost impalpable to the touch. Each man seemed 
to make his way for one of the rays of light that pierced the floor, 
and bending his head till it touched the floor looked down. 

‘I’m abit mixed,’ said Number One, after intently gazing for a 
moment through the aperture. ‘ Here’s the Herald right under me 
with the toes of his boots turned up to his knees. I think the 
altar must be farther up. Bear away with your backs to the light 
of the door.’ 

Suddenly the blare of trumpets filled the darkened chamber. 
The burst of music seemed to spring up from beneath the adven- 
turers,and Number Three, starting at the sudden sound, fell off the 
beam, and with a shriek rolled away into black space. 
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‘He’s only fallen into one of the crevices,’ said Number One; 
‘give himahand up.’ And Number Three, sneezing violently, was - 
drawn up out of the dust-hole. 

‘ Ah, here weare. Here’s right over the altar. A hole apiece ; 
and, Number Three, mind you don’t drop any dust down. Give 
yourself a good shaking before you stoop.’ 

Hurriedly gathering in the direction whence the voice came, 
the five figures stooped and bent their heads down till again they 
toucbed the floor. 

‘ Splendid !’ 

Then rising on their knees each man put his hand into his 
breast pocket, and amid the thick gloom through which the bright 
March morning outside vainly strove to thrust shafts of light, 
these five figures could be plainly seen each to’ take out an instru- 
ment similar to that which the leader of the band had examined 
when in the room below. The triumphant blare of the trumpets 
had died away, and the air was tremulous with the solemn tones 
of the organ breaking into the stirring strains of the march 
from ‘ Athalie.’~ But though the music seemed to shake the 
rafters with melodious thunder, it could not deaden the sound 
of the five distinct ‘clicks!’ which followed upon a gesture by 
which each of the five figures seemed to fix a gleaming barrel in 
the aperture in the floor and return to his breast pocket the case 
which had held it. Once more they bent down and seemed 
intently to watch for a signal. 

It was a rare sight upon which these greedy eyes looked down. 
St. George’s Chapel was crowded with a congregation of fair women 
and brave men. Orders, jewels, and bright eyes flashed everywhere 
in the glad sunlight. All the colours of the rainbow had been 
gathered up and strewn about to make fair dresses for fairer forms. 
The Royalty, rank, and beauty of the greatest nation in the world 
were enclosed within the four walls of this little chapel, whose 
ornate roof seen from below gave no hint of possibilities of 
ambush. The Queen sat by the altar, the Koh-i-noor pendent from 
her neck. Near her chair stood the Prince of Wales and the King 
of the Belgians. Not far off, stalled as Knight of the Garter, was 
the courtier Premier with lugubrious look that belied his errand. 
It was the critical moment of the imposing ceremony. The trumpets 
had forgotten to sound. The organ was stilled. The Bride and 
Bridegroom stood hand in hand and face to face at the steps of the 
Altar, and through the hushed chapel there sounded the still voice 
of the Archbishop pronouncing familiar words, echoed in a manly 
tone by the Bridegroom. In the gloomy chamber above, the five 
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figures lay prone and motionless on the floor, each at an aperture 
covering a particular member of the company at the altar steps. 

Through the oppressive silence, the tortured ear and the over- 
wrought brain might well fancy they heard the wail that last night 
circled round the town of Windsor and shook the folds of the 
Royal Standard. ‘The Queen, the King of the Belgians, the Prince 
of Wales, the Bridegroom, and Lord Beaconsfield. Ha! Ha! 
Ha!’ 

Would the silence never be broken? It seemed an age since 
the bridegroom had first held out his haud and taken within it the 
ungloved fingers of the bride. The air in the chamber seemed to 
grow thicker. The silky dust that lay thick around stirred strangely 
as if touched by ghostly breath. 

Something else was moving. 

It was Number One, who, gathering himself up, rested on his 
knees, and with a preliminary sound like the smacking of lips ob- 
served : 

‘Well, I only wish Mrs. Segg was here. When I told her that 
I was going to climb over roofs and spend a night on bare boards 
just to see the Duke of Connaught married, she said in her simple 
straightforward way, “ Segg, you're daft.” If she’d only been here 
and seen the lovely dresses and the Bride’s train stretched out 
like a peacock’s tail, and if she’d heard her say, “I will,” in a timid 
though audible voice, she wouldn’t have minded the ladders nor 
yet the ham, which to my mind was a trifle unboiled, though the 
way old Number Three tucked into it was a caution.’ 

And Number One, taking his opera glass out of the aperture, put 
it back in the case, snapping the latter with a spiteful ‘click!’ as 
he thought of how he would vex the soul of Mrs, Segg with the 
description of glories on which her eye had not looked. 





An Curequited Attachment. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


Tue affinities between us are not always reciprocal. Just as 
love is sometimes ‘all on one side,’ so the attraction that draws 
one man to another is occasionally altogether wanting in the in- 
dividual so drawn. A gravitates to B, and sticks there; but B 
for the life of him can’t tell why. He has not the brutality to say, 
‘Go away; I have nothing for you, my good man. You may 
think I have, but I haven’t.’ It is scarcely in human nature to 
reject the hand of friendship, but it is certainly true that one 
often does not know what todo with it. We take it in our own, and 
there it lies. One feels no inclination to return its pressure, and 
yet one does not like to drop it. It is very natural, of course, that 
nice people should be fond of us; also good people, and in fact 
everybody worth knowing. Beyond that, however, we don’t wish 
admiration to go. And yet now and then it does so. 

Muggins Q.C., for example, has long entertained for me a 
regard that is most embarrassing. It is not on account of any 
similarity of opinion, for we differ on all points. It is not my 
faith, for I am orthodox; while he, so far as I have been able to 
discover, believes in Muggins only. It is not my works, for he 
never reads anything but law books. In a modest way, and when 
only one or two persons at most are present, I am fond of a quiet 
joke; but Muggins hates jokes, although with a somewhat ignorant 
malevolence, for I am sure he has never seen one. The Laureate, 
it is true, has given some sort of explanation for the friendship of 
dissimilar natures—‘ as his unlikeness fitted mine,’ is, I think, his 
phrase—but the unlikeness of myself and Muggins does not fit at all. 
On the knifeboard of my ‘ twopenny ’ ’bus, I pass the great lawyer 
trotting on his cob to Lincoln’s Inn every morning, and tremble 
lest recognition should take place on his part; not that I am 
ashamed of riding on an omnibus, or that Muggins would be 
ashamed of me. For, to do him justice, he is not that kind of 
idiot at all; but I know that he would patronise the ’bus and the 
people on it (out of regard for me) to that extent that they would 
rise up (if they were men) and throw me off the knifeboard. 

He is such an all-pervading, all-important personage as the 
human mind cannot grapple with, but must either at once submit 
to or resent with vehemence. I wish to goodness I had resented 
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him, but I succumbed. I met him first at a dull dinner-party— 
one of those great deserts without an oasis in the shape of an intel- 
ligent man or a pretty woman, in which one sometimes finds one- 
self, through want of caution, or from good nature, or in punish- 
ment for some offence committed by one’s ancestors. As a refuge 
from ‘ Art’ and the ‘ Rhodope Massacres,’ both of which subjects 
demanded replies, I nestled under Muggins’s wing, who was restating 
a right of way case, in which he had been engaged in court that 
morning, and only required a listener. I could think my own 
thoughts while he pounded on in his fine forensic style, and was 
comparatively content. The others knew him and I did not, and, 
dull as they were, they refused to listen to him. It was not till he 
observed, ‘I perceive you are a man of sense,’ that I began to 
understand my danger, and remembered how the great boa of the 
serpent tribe lubricates his victim before he swallows him. 

It was Muggins Q.C.’s habit (as I have now good reason to 
know) to repeat to any private ear he could capture in the evening 
the arguments he had addressed to ‘ My Lord’ in the course of 
the day. Five thousand a-year is what ‘My Lord’ gets for 
listening to them, and nobody can say he is overpaid; but I of 
course get nothing from that right of way. He called it ‘right 
o way’ (from familiarity with the subject), and I caught my- 
self murmuring ‘right o’ way. Oh, if I could only get right 
away,’ which flattered him, I believe. He thought I was at- 
tempting to commit his argument to memory. When he had 
quite done, he asked me, with much warmth of manner, where 
I lived, to which I replied, ‘ Holloway.’ I didn’t live there, but I 
felt sure that he didn’t, and that it would be a safe thing to say. 
He replied very graciously that he was sorry we did not dwell 
on the same side of the Park, but that distance was of no conse- 
quence in London. I don’t believe it is of any consequence any- 
where when Muggins Q.C. has once taken a fancy to one. If I 
fled to Greenwich or Richmond he would amble up to my door on 
his cob, or emerge at it from his little brougham (into which he 
exactly fits), to repeat his legal arguments of the morning. Nothing 
but death, I feel, will ever release me from the toils of Muggins’s 
friendship; and from the tables of annuities I calculate he will live 
ten years longer at the very least, when I may regain my liberty 
indeed, but shall have lost the youth which would have enabled 
me to enjoy it. 

A rude person would of course find the means of breaking with 
such a tormentor, but I am unfortunately incapable of a rudeness. 
Muggins Q.C., who is good temper itself, believes his attachment 
to be reciprocated, and how am I to undeceive him? I venture 
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to think that no story of the affections, ancient or modern, has 
ever described them to be more hopelessly misplaced ; but the ele- 
ments of poetry and romance are wanting in my case to render it 
pathetic, and I cannot conceal from myself that among ill-natured 
people my position has excited some ridicule. Muggins Q.C. has 
endeavoured to attach himself to many persons, all of them of 
eminence and notoriety, which I try to think ought to be some 
sort of comfort or compliment to me; but they have eluded him 
with a dexterity I envy beyond measure, but to which I cannot 
attain. 

A triple example of this has just been brought under my notice. 
For a month and more Muggins Q.C. has had a topic of conversa- 
tion other than his own flights of legai eloquence, Mrs. Muggins 
having rather unexpectedly, or at all events after an unusually 
long delay, presented him with a son and heir. As the learned 
counsel tells me that ‘ he is opposed to making eldest sons on prin- 
ciple,’ I conclude there will be no more of these infants, since if 
there were, and they were boys, this would be an eldest son. (Mug- 
gins Q.C. says that if I have a fault it is the want of a logical mind, 
but I think I have worked that out satisfactorily). However, some 
weeks after the arrival of this prodigy, I received the following 
letter : 


My dear Friend,—Augustus George is to be christened on Thursday next, 
and we count upon your presence at the midday banquet. Ifa boy could have 
three godfathers you should be one; but, as it is, his spiritual responsibilities 
have been undertaken by older but not more valued friends. The Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and Jones, the leader-writer of the ‘ Intelligencer,’ yo- 
lunteered for that post on the very afternvon of the arrival of Augustus George. 
They will both, of course, be with us on the auspicious morning. The Bishop 
of Mugginton (no relation of mine, though our names are somewhat similar, 
and our armorial bearings identical) has insisted on performing the ceremony. 
With the addition of yourself, we shall therefore be rather a distinguished little 
party. I dare say you noticed my arguments in the ‘ Intelligencer’ this morning 
in the great case of Gimlet v. Bradawl, which you will have regretted to see 
were reported with shameful brevity in the ‘ Times.’ 

Yours very faithfully, 
JONATHAN Mucatns Q.C. 


This invitation disturbed me exceedingly, for, next to a funeral, 
and perhaps a wedding, there is nothing I dislike more cordially 
than a christening party. In this case, too, there would be a cer- 
tain flavour of hypocrisy about it, since Muggins Q.C., who, as I 
have said, only believes in himself, was necessarily incredulous of 
any advantage to be derived from godfathers, except spoons and 
mugs; and yet he would make a speech, I knew (since a Bishop 
was to be present), calculated to move the heart of the infidel, and 
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at all events to cast him before any jury in very serious damages. 
It was clear to me, however, that I had to go. It was only with 
much misgiving, and, as it were, with a dead lift of all my energies, 
that I dared to make excuse in the case of an ordinary invitation 
to Muggins’s table ; and the present occasion was of course a supreme 
one. I therefore bought a second-hand spoon and fork, as my 
contribution to Augustus George’s effects, and, placing it in a 
brand-new case, forwarded it to his address with a written promise 
to appear in person on the day appointed ; and that promise I 
performed. 

On Sunday, of course, it is always a pleasure as well as a duty to 
go to church; but on a week-day, and in winter, it is not so cheer- 
ful. Even the most fashionable places of worship strike you then 
as rather cold, and a font (however much it may look like it) is 
not the kind of place to warm your hands at. Muggins Q.C., na- 
turally was there in person, looking as if he was the proprietor, not 
only of the infant, but of the whole establishment, and Mrs. Muggins, 
and the monthly nurse. But of the Lord High Chancellor and of 
the famous leader-writer of the ‘ Intelligencer’ I saw nothing. 
Moreover, if the officiating minister was a Bishop, he was a very 
young one, and was dressed—well, I don’t know much about ecclesi- 
astical garments, but I really saw no difference between him and the 
eurate of the parish. Nor, indeed, was there any. Muggins whis- 
pered to me that his Lordship had been prevented at the last 
moment from coming to perform the interesting ceremony by an 
attack of the measles. The notion of a Bishop with the measles 
so completely captivated my attention that it was only with 
the greatest difficulty I could be made to understand that I 
was undertaking, by deputy, the office of sponsor. Twice did 
the curate inquire, ‘Who names this child?’ before I gathered 
that he was addressing my humble self; and I am afraid it 
was only Muggins’s whisper, ‘Why the deuce don’t you name the 
child ? ’ which brought me at last to a sense of my situation. Not 
only did the Lord High Chancellor and the scarcely less distin- 
guished journalist absent themselves from the church, but they 
were not at the breakfast either. No one was there at all, besides 
the host and hostess and myself, except the monthly nurse, who 
stood with the infant at the sideboard, and was addressed by Mug- 
gins (on the occasion of handing her a glass of port wine) with a 
pomposity and prolixity that would have done honour to the judges 
in banco, : 

When she was at last permitted to depart, we sat down toa 
most excellent repast, the hilarity of which was somewhat marred 
by the three vacant seats. I made some feeling allusion.to them, 
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but Muggins put the remark aside with a wave of his hand which 
I thought expressed a regret too deep for words; but I was mis- 
taken. When refreshed by food and wine, he rose from his chair, 
and, with one hand in his bosom (how well I knew that oratorical 
attitude !), he proceeded to explain the absence of his guests. 

His venerable friend (if he would allow him to call him s0) 
the Lord Bishop of Mugginton was suffering, he said, from do- 
mestic affliction. One of his children had that morning broken 
out in a rash, and under the circumstances, and in the possible 
contingency of measles, his Lordship, with that forethought for 
. others which always distinguished him, had deprived himself 
of the satisfaction of admitting Augustus George into the fold ot 
the Church, ‘lest his presence should be a source of contagion.’ 
‘My Lord Bishop,’ concluded Muggins in a voice broken by emo- 
tion, which he can affect at any time before any jury (I think by 
putting his tongue in his cheek), ‘my Lord Bishop has sent my 
child Augustus George—his blessing.’ 

Muggins had finishedyand I was stamping delicately on the 
floor to express my appreciation of the Bishop’s generosity, when, 
to my horror, off he started again. 

‘ My friend the Lord High Chancellor of England had promised, 
as you know, to shed by his presence this morning a lustre upon 
the head of Augustus George; “ but unfortunately,” he writes, “I 
received last night a summons to attend Her Majesty at Windsor 
Castle, which must needs deprive me of that great pleasure.” 

‘The Lord Chancellor sends—it is a most characteristic and 
noteworthy gift, though one which years alone will enable Augustus 
George duly to appreciate—a copy of his own admirable work on 
Property Law—the cheap edition.’ 

Here Muggins paused again, and once more thinking he was 
going to sit down, I softly shuffled my feet together ; any stronger 
mark of appreciation, I felt, was uncalled for. A Bishop’s blessing 
might be beyond price—there were no means of estimating it ; but 
the exact cost of the legal work just spoken of I happened to know. 
It was one shilling and eightpence. 

‘We have been deprived of another nr this morning,’ re- 
commenced Muggins Q.C. in a voice so hushed and solemn that I 
thought Jones must be dead. ‘A great journalist was to have ho- 
noured by his personal presence that ceremony which it will be his 
duty, and, as I venture to think, a pleasing one, to record ; it will 
be mentioned in the columns of that widely circulated and exten- 
sively advertised newspaper, the “ Intelligencer,” no doubt; and if 
it is possible will be alluded toin a leading article. “If it can be 
done,” writes Jones, in a letter that does honour to the human 
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heart, and is also, perhaps, one of the finest specimens of epistolary 
style in the language, “if it can be done it shall be done.” The 
cause of his absence is a sudden change in the policy of his journal, 
which has compelled him to give his immediate and undivided 
attention to all the arguments that have been advanced on the 
other side, and which he has heretofore disregarded. He goes on 
to say that he looks upon the relation of godchild and godfather 
as a link of virgin gold—a tie far too solemn and too sacred to be 
associated (in a reverent mind) with mugs and spoons, for which 
reason he has abstained upon principle from sending any christen- 
ing present to Augustus George. That, to my mind, is very 
touching, concluded Muggins, wiping his gold spectacles, ‘and 
shows a fine public spirit.’ 

And I have no doubt that he believed it. For as regards him- 
self, and all that belongs to him, Muggins Q.C. has the simplicity 
ofa child. He believes that he is not only the most learned of all 
learned counsel (which, for aught I know, he may be), but the 
most attractive (to both sexes) of all human beings. He cannot 
conceive that anyone (being in his right mind) can wish to avoid 
him, or find anything but edification and delight in the reproduc- 
tion of his forensic eloquence. He is the most perfectly content 
and self-satisfied of mortals, and therefore one of the happiest of 
them. ‘I may have my faults,’ he said, with a bland smile, as he 
took my hand with effusion upon Christmas Day; ‘ it is possible: 
“we do not know ourselves,” says the Greek poet; but no one, my 
dear fellow, can ever accuse me of not sticking to my friends.’ 

That, alas, is very true. I felt it in my bones when he said it. 
In this world I shall never get quit of Muggins Q.C., I know. In 
the other—I wish Muggins no harm, and of course I wish myself 
no harm—but in the other, I do hope some arrangement may be 
effected (without, of course, hurting his feelings) by which Muggins 
Q.C. and I may be separated for evermore. 


¢bL, Rekertt. mo. crt, 








Peter the Great. 


SeveraL of the thrones of Europe at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century were occupied by men of unusual force, fresh- 
ness, and uniqueness of character. Charles XII., Frederick 
William, and Peter the Great were every inch of them real and 
not merely titular kings, and announced the existence of their 
several empires to the older sovereignties, who hitherto had treated 
them with a contemptuous and condescending toleration, with an 
emphasis that compelled attention. If there was little of the 
trappings of a king about them, there was in them abundance of 
that fire and force which goes to the building up and consolida- 
tion of empires, and without which the tinsel and spangle, the 
gold lace, the pompous ceremonial, the mock dignity, are rather 
ludicrous than solemnising. They were kings though they could 
not play at kings. Their royal progresses were not empty melo- 
dramatic or scenic posturings before the people; a practical pur- 
pose ever lay at the root of them. They did not disdain to visit 
the courts of justice, hear complaints, witness the administration 
of righteousness by their representatives and deputies, and inquire 
carefully into the habits and industries of the districts through 
which they passed. I do not suppose that these monarchs ever 
wasted a moment in devising methods and means to foster the 
sentiment of loyalty; and certainly they gave more care to the 
sacred duty of furthering and planning the development of their 
country, and the happiness and prosperity of their subjects, than 
the consolidation of their thrones and the establishment of their 
dynasties. They must have seemed wild sports and freaks of 
nature, grotesque enigmas and phenomena, in the eyes of their 
crowned brethren whose ideal of the life-work of a king was to be 
and look solemn, pompous, self-conscious and vacant on occasions 
of public pageantry ; and to be considerate of personal amusement 
and gratification when the solemn hour was past—a mere orna- 
mental figure-head held up above the crowd to be cheered at, and 
having no other function in society to fill; or if any kind of 
activity is desirable in such exalted beings, rather that which 
goes to make them Founders of a Family than Fathers of a 
People. 

Especially is this true of Frederick William and Peter, and 
of Peter, perhaps, more than of his brother of Prussia. The force 
that was in the Swedish hero showed itself in the line of the 
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soldier, and not in that of the reformer and statesman; but the 
genius of true kingship was in him, and, had circumstances been 
more propitious, would have made for itself an outlet in the 
nobler direction. A man’s development is determined by the 
element around him. It is not our purpose to draw any contrast 
between the relative worth of the life-work of these three heroes, 
but rather to try to realise to ourselves a picture of one of them, 
to walk round and round him, and learn what manner of man he 
was, and stamp on our imagination a conception of his modes of 
living, of thinking, and of looking at things; his manners, habits, 
tastes, and ambitions; his bearing in, and influence on, that 
strange Russian society into whieh he had been born. Not being 
historians, either philosophical or matter-of-fact ; nor yet Russian 
subjects, anxious about the origin and continuance of Russian 
greatness, Peter the man is far more profoundly interesting to us 
than Peter the King, the Captain, and Reformer. There is a deep 
universal human interest about him as there is in every man who 
lives and shapes his life by the spirit within him, not wholly by 
the conventionalities and approved routines and views of the 
society in which Fate has placed him; and, as Jong as it holds 
true that the proper study of mankind is man, so long will cha- 
racter in its wider, and not in its local and special aspects—in 
its human, not in its national or sectarian developments, have a 
peculiar fascination for men, and enable us to grasp and hold the 
sublime doctrine of the indestructible brotherhood of man in 
spite of the sects, breeds, and creeds into which the race has been 
split. 

Well, then, when we stand a little back from our hero and 
take a glance at him, the thing that will chiefly strike us is the 
heterogeneousness of the elements of which he was mixed, the 
contradictoriness of the qualities of which the tissue of his being 
was woven. He was a bundle of contradictions; in nearly equal 
parts hero and churl, social regenerator and sot; lawless tyrant 
and beneficent legislator. He was born, bred, and died a barba~ 
rian; yet he was a powerful civilising energy in Russian life. He 
used sadly and self-reproachingly to complain that though he 
could reform his people he could not reform himself. He was 
fierce, explosive, even blood-thirsty ; yet there was a good body of 
solid and even loveable manhood in him; a cruel tyrant, yet a 
scent of justice can always be suspected in his wildest outbreaks 
of vengeance; and there were tears in him for the sorrow- 
stricken, and sympathy and ready help for the widow and the 
orphan. It is doubtful if he ever read a book, yet he founded 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, and even 
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attempted to introduce the Italian Opera. His temper was cruel 
and irascible, yet a meek and patient defiance of it, based on 
reason and right, becalmed it in a moment and brought it under 
the control of his better mind. He had from his birth, and far on 
into his riper years, a nervous dread of water, yet he made himself 
a great sea-captain and Russia a great maritime power; and, in 
spite of his reckless, perverse, impatient spirit, schooled himself 
to learn the art of war in the bitter school of defeat and disaster, 
and taught it at last to his tutors and conquerors. 

I cannot introduce the story of Peter’s birth better than by 
giving an account of the manner in which Russian kings and 
nobles selected their brides, a custom which Peter afterwards 
abolished, and which looks like a survival from the times of 
Ahasuerus and Esther ; it probably was so, for the Russians were 
of Oriental or Tartar descent—‘ Scratch a Russian and you will 
find a Tartar’—and ‘Czar’ is a title borrowed from that held by 
the petty chiefs descended from Genghis Khan. A marriage- 
market of all the young ladies willing to become candidates for 
the vacancy was held in a room set apart or hired for the purpose. 
. The aspirant to matrimony made his round, winding and inter- 
winding among the applicants, who spared no thought, expense, 
or toil, in spreading out their charms to the best advantage; and 
after careful inspection and balancing of the rival claims, he selected 


the lady whose grace and beauty most fascinated his heart, and 


eye, and fancy. Natalia Nariskin, Peter’s mother, was chosen to 
be the second wife of the Czar Alexis in this manner out of some 
fifty or sixty young ladies of breeding and beauty who all com- 
peted for the Czar’s vacant heart and throne. In her case, how- 
ever, the impromptu character of the selection was a farce got up 
to pacify and deceive the higher nobility, in whose ranks the 
parents of the young lady were not enrolled. The Czar had met 
Natalia at the house of one of his ministers, and his heart had 
been taken captive on the spot. A few days afterwards he re- 
turned and asked her hand in marriage, to the great alarm of his 
minister, who saw at once that the powerful nobles would regard 
the marriage as the result of an intrigue. By the minister’s 
advice the Czar resolved to follow the popular custom, and ordered 
the daughters of the nobility to present themselves before him. 
It was arranged that Natalia should appear among them, and that 
the Czar’s choice of her should have a quite impromptu look. The 
fruit of this marriage, celebrated in Moscow in 1670, was one son 
and one daughter. On his return from his wanderings through 
Europe to learn civilisation Peter abolished this curious custom. 
Indeed, his achievements as social reformer are not his least 
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claims to greatness, accomplished as they were in the face of 
great opposition on the part of the whole nation, both priests and 
peasants, nobles and serfs, anyone of these classes being quite as 
ignorant, prejudiced, and barbarous as the others. He set himself 
to provide opportunities and occasions on which the youth of both 
sexes should mix freely and openly on terms of social equality. 
Not only did he throw his own palaces open to all married and 
unmarried persons who were willing to come and see and be seen, 
but with a wise and healthy despotism he compelled his nobles to 
do so likewise. He even issued rules and regulations according 
to which these ‘at homes’ were to be conducted. What a strange 
society must that have been where such decrees as the following 
were thought dangerous and revolutionary :—The host must hang 
out a poster inviting all and sundry who came under the following 
categories :—Noblemen, officers of state, army and navy, mer- 
chants and shipbuilders, with their wives and children: no assem- 
bly was to begin before five or be prolonged after ten: the host 
must provide the requisite food, drink, and amusements, chairs, 
candles, and cards; but the guests were to help themselves. 
Everyone was to be free to come and go as he liked without the 
formalities of welcome and leave-taking. Any person making 
himself disagreeable was to be punished by being compelled to 
drink a bottle of wine out of a goblet to be called the ‘ great eagle.’ 
It must be confessed that these gatherings were often boisterous 
and unruly; but the Czar’s efforts to Europeanise his semi-Tartar 
subjects could not be expected to have a triumphant issue all at 
once, nor could it be expected that the graceful courtesies and re- 
finements of Paris would in a moment become indigenous in St. 
Petersburg. What though the gentlemen and even the ladies got 
drunk and quarrelsome and fought, and some thirsty and unquench- 
able souls planned strife in order to qualify for the ‘great eagle’? 
Rome was not built in a day, and the building up of a new moral 
order in society is a task more difficult and toilsome, inasmuch as 
tempers are not so tractable as bricks. It was the beginning of a 
free and friendly intercourse ; and, then, do not most Northern 
nations—witness the Scotch—require the aid of that mighty 
solvent, alcohol, to thaw their reserve and make them loving, social, 
and communicative? There was a certain amount of chivalry, 
moreover, developed in Russian society by means of this drunken- 
ness: those who were less drunk helped to stand, and aided home- 
wards, those who were more drunk than they. 

It was a sore trial to Peter to persuade his subjects to dispense 
with the flowing beard and flowing garb of the Tartar and adopt 
the shaven chin, tight trousers, and cleansed skin of the European. 
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Even with his army he had considerable difficulty in effecting these 
social reforms on account of the inherited and deeply-rooted belief 
in the sanctity of the beard and the divineness of dirt. The tug 
of war came, however, when he tried to force these atheistic inno- 
vations on the body of the people. He legislated that citizens of 
all ranks should curtail their coat-tails and cut down their beards, 
which were simply a cover and hiding-place for unclean animals ; 
but sold indulgences on payment of a fine of one hundred roubles 
by the wealthier classes; and by the poorer ones, such as the 
priests and serfs, a fine of a copeck every time they passed the gate 
of a city. A copper coin, with a figure of a nose, mouth, and chin 
concealed in a tangled brushwood of hair, was handed to the tax- 
payer by the toll-keeper at the gate. European habits and customs 
were hateful to the people. Hitherto, indeed, the Russians had 
spoken of all other nations as the infidels, with whom it was a 
heinous sin to associate. Peter not only expunged this sin from 
the national creed and the statute-book, but even ordered the 
young nobles to betake themselves and their wives to the capitals 
and courts of Europe, to graduate in civilisation, and qua- 
lify themselves to be refining elements in Russian society on 
their return. The Czar anticipated reforms but lately introduced 
into England when he made gambling and games of chance illegal, 
professional mendicancy a crime, and issued sanitary and police 
regulations. Ridicule was his favourite weapon in bringing any 
custom of which he disapproved into public disrepute ; and many 
a one did he laugh out of existence with grim, lumbering, ele- 
phantine humour. The priests looked with sour visages on all his 
reforms, and indeed the sympathy of the people was rather with 
them than with him. The following was the device he adopted to 
reinstate himself in public favour and turn the laugh against the 
clergy, who had been advancing what are now called Ultramontane 
claims. His object in this story was to poke fun at the office of 
Patriarch, which the priests and people desired, against Peter’s 
wish, to have revived. He resolved to create his clown, who was 
in his eighty-fourth year, a kind of mock patriarch. It was deter- 
mined to marry this motley, and a strapping widow of thirty was 
chosen as his bride. Four poor stutterers, who took a quarter of 
an hour to get their tongues round each word, were victimised by 
being sent round to invite the guests, a deep draught of brandy 
having previously been administered to promote their fluency of 
utterance. Four fellows with tremendous physical exaggerations, 
fat, inflated, and clumsy, were appointed to run as heralds and 
footmen; their movements, also, being made erratic by drink. A 
few helpless paralytics and lamesters were deputed to play the part of 
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bridesmen and waiters. The open carriage in which the young 
couple made their glorious procession to church, amid drums beat- 
ing, banners flying, discordant instruments playing, was dragged 
by four roaring and frightened bears, amid the uncontrollable 
laughter of the populace. To crown all, the marriage between 
this Patriarch of the Church and this poor victimised widow was 
celebrated by a toothless and wrinkled centenarian priest, deaf and 
blind, for whom the aid of a prompter had to be provided. On 
such a grand scale of hospitality was this state marriage conducted 
that there was hardly a sober person to be found in the whole city 
of Moscow ; and the Czar brought it to a climax by giving an en- 
tertainment at the senate house, where each guest was forced, pro- 
bably under the threat of Siberia, to quaff the contents of the 
‘double-eagle. Again and again was this heavy horse-play re- 
peated, till the office of patriarch became associated with ridicule 
in the minds of the populace for ever. And what kind of society 
must that have been where such a scene as the following could be 
looked on as proper? Previous to the Czar’s ordinance by which 
mixed assemblies became compulsory, the ladies and gentlemen 
met in separate rooms. At one of the grand dinners given by the 
Czar, a huge pie was placed in the centre of the gentlemen’s table, 
out of which, when the startled carver broke the crust, a beautiful 
dwarf lady, in puris naturalibus, all except a head-dress, stepped, 
proposed in a set speech and drank in a glass of wine the health 
of the company, and then retired into her snug retreat and was 
carried from the table. A man dwarf was substituted at the ladies’ 
table. Did not Peter say he could reform his people, but not 
himself? A dinner-party at the Czar’s must indeed have been a 
sight not conceivable out of Bedlam, and could only have been 
planned in the maddest brain on earth, if a MS. among the 
Sloane papers in the British Museum is believable. Such prac- 
tical jokes! such wild, grotesque gambolling! the frolics of levia~ 
than! the laughter of a Titan, as frightful in his fun as in his fury! 
There was accommodation at the Czar’s table for about a hundred : 
but the grim humourist always issued invitations to twice or thrice 
that number, and left his guests to elbow, jostle, and fight for 
chairs and places, and retain them against all comers and claimants 
if they could. Not unfrequently a free fight was extemporised, 
and noses tapped, and even the sacred persons of ambassadors have 
been profanely touched and trifled with. The Czar sat at the 
head of the table, a broad grin on his face, rolling the spectacle 
like a sweet. morsel under his tongue. The guests are so closely 
packed that feeding room is not to be thought of, and ribs are 
often blackened and almost driven by in active and vigorous 
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elbows, provoking fierce recriminations and quarrels. The kitchen 
is so near to the dining-hall that there floats through the latter a 
fragrance of onions, garlic, and train oil, mellowed and tempered 
by the more delicious aroma of the roast. The more knowing and 
initiated guests wave away soups and such-like edibles, and mani- 
fest a special appetite for tongues, hams, and viands that cannot 
be tampered with, or made the vehicles of practical joking, for as 
often as not it happens that a bunch of dead mice will be drawn 
out of the soup or discovered snugly embedded in a dish of green 
peas; and sometimes, when his guests have well partaken of 
certain pastries, the Czar will courteously inquire if the cat, wolf, 
raven, or other unclean animal proved a savoury or delicious 
morsel, with what result let the imaginative guess. The approach 
to a regular Donnybrook was hastened on by liberal supplies ot 
brandies, strong ales, and wines so adroitly served out as to expe- 
dite the grand climacteric of drunkenness. But one plate was 
allowed to each guest; and if, reserving his appetite for some 
sweeter dish, he left off when but one-half of his serving of soup, or 
raven, or roast was consumed, it was a serious perplexity how he 
was to get rid of the rejected victuals and get his plate cleansed for 
* anew supply. There was nothing for it but to empty the contents 
on his neighbour’s plate; and then followed a game of battledore 
and shuttlecock, ending in blows, till the more peacefully disposed 
of the two bowlers threw the bone of contention under the table, 
wiping his polluted plate with his finger, and giving it a final 
polish with the tablecloth. A loving and brotherly frame of 
temper having thus been diffused throughout the festive throng, the 
Czar decrees that no one is to leave the filthy, crowded, and heated 
room till midnight, the dinner having begun at noon ; but before 
the parting hour arrives, the guests, between loss of blood and loss 
of wit, are incapacitated for leaving, and make their beds promis- 
cuously where they fall. Was ever such a lawless, chaotic orgy 
seen in a royal palace on earth since Belshazzar’s feast, or will it 
ever be seen again? ‘ Nature brings not back the mastodon,’ nor 
Peter the Great. 

M. de Staehlin, giving an account of his ordinary manner of 
life, especially in his later years, says that his table was frugal, 
that he preferred plain fare; hotch-potch, roast pork or beef, and 
cheese, washed down by a little beer or the red wines of France 
and Hungary. He could not eat fish; and in his early youth he 
lived chiefly on fruits, pastries, and farinaceous diets. He usually 
dined at one in the afternoon, after which he retired to his bed- 
room for a couple of hours’ sleep; and at four he revised the work 
of the forenoon. Summer and winter alike, he rose at four in the 
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morning, and after a light and hasty breakfast devoted his atten- 
tion to affairs of state. He acquired a taste for strong liquors in 
his early youth; and this taste, it was alleged, was rather fostered 
than curbed by his sister Sophia, who was regent during his 
minority, and who had designs on the throne herself. His 
carousals, of which he often boasted, were frequent and deep; but 
M. de Staehlin represents him in his later years as having over- 
mastered the vicious craving. Hot pepper and brandy was his 
favourite tipple for a while. He was in England for four 
months finishing his shipbuilding education, and he and his 
shopmates often retired to a public house near Tower Hill to 
recruit their exhausted energies with beer and brandy. In com- 
pliment to Peter, Boniface christened his house ‘The Czar of 
Muscovy.’ Here is the bill of fare of another of Peter’s dinners, 
eaten this time in England; it is recorded in a letter from Mr. 
Humphrey Wanley to Dr. Charlett, and is preserved among the 
papers of Ballard’s collection in the Bodleian Library :—‘ I cannot,’ 
says Mr. Wanley, ‘vouch for the following bill of fare which the 
Czar and his company of twenty-one ate at Godliming, in Surrey, 
but it is attested by an eye-witness who saw them eating, and who 
had it from the landlord. Breakfast: half a sheep, a quarter of 
lamb, ten pullets, twelve chickens, three quarts of brandy, six 
quarts of wine, and seven dozens of eggs, with salad in proportion.’ 
A goodly breakfast, surely! but listen to the dinner: ‘ Five ribs of 
beef, 42 lbs. in all, one sheep, 56 lbs., three quarters of lamb, a 
shoulder and loin of boiled veal, eight pullets, eight rabbits, two 
and a half dozen of sack, a dozen of claret.’ The Czar’s visit must 
have seriously disturbed the meat markets of England if this is 
the record, not of a feast, but of an every-day meal. 

In personal appearance Peter was tall and robust, quick and 
nimble of foot, and dexterous and rapid in all his movements. 
His face was plump and round. His eyes were large and bright, 
with brown eyebrows. His hair was short and curling and of a 
brownish colour. His look was fierce and restless, his gait quick 
and swinging. That superfine and satirical young lady, Wilhel- 
mina, Margravine of Baireuth, describes him as tall and well-made. 
‘His countenance,’ she says, ‘is beautiful, but has something in it 
so rude and savage as to fill you with fear.’ When she saw him 
during his visit to Frederick William’s Court in 1717, he was 
dressed like a sailor, in a frock without lace or ornament. A fine, 
noble, heroic face the portraits represent him as having; only his 
gross eating and deep drinking, and low morals, had impaired its 
majesty, and given it rather a sensual and fallen expression. From 
his youth he had been subject to a spasmodic affection of the 
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nerves which always attacked him in his hours of rage. It is said 
to have resulted from a fright he received in early boyhood; some 
rebel soldiers forced their way into the convent where he was 
brought up, and flashed their naked swords round his head. The 
spasms showed themselves by a contortion of the muscles of the 
neck and of his face. Dining at Berlin, Wilhelmina tells how 
such an attack took place. ‘At table the Czar was placed beside 
the Queen,’ Wilhelmina’s mother. ‘There took him a kind of 
convulsion, something like Tic, or St. Vitus, which he seemed 
quite unable to control. He got into contortions and gesticulated 
wildly, and brandished about his knife within a yard of the 
Queen’s face, who, in great alarm, made several times as if to rise. 
The Czar begged her to retain her composure as he would not hurt 
her, and took her by the hand and grasped it so violently that she 
shrieked out in pain. The Czar laughed heartily, and added that 
she had not bones of so hard a texture as his Catharine.’ ‘ After 
supper a grand ball was opened, which the Czar evaded, and, 
leaving the others to dance, walked alone homewards to Mon 
Bijou,’ a palace which Frederick William had placed at his dis- 
posal, and in which the Czar and his suite made fearful havoc, 
‘almost breaking the thrifty King’s heart. The sight of a beetle, it 
is alleged, had the effect of throwing him into such a fit, and the 
sight of a beautiful young woman had the effect of taking him out 
of one. M. de Staehlin says that when the Czar was so attacked 
the Empress was instantly sent for, and failing her, the first 
young woman that came in the way was conducted to the Czar’s 
apartment; and, as if she had been sent for, was introduced with 
the formal announcement, ‘Peter Alexievitz, this is the person 
you desired to speak with.’ The soft voice and agreeable conver- 
sation and sweet presence of the charmer had such an effect on the 
Czar, that instantly the convulsion ceased and he was himself 
again, his visage calm and his humour sweet. Would that this 
had been the only spell or exorcism that such a presence could 
wield over him, but it seemed to awake more devils than it ex- 
pelled. Peter’s flesh was rebellious—by no means obedient to the 
higher sovereignties of his nature. The Czar and Czarina during 
their visit to Berlin were attended by a suite of ladies—ladies on 
the one hand, and washerwomen, cooks, housemaids, on the other, 
as circumstances required—almost every one of whom carried in 
her arms a richly robed child. On its paternity being inquired 
after, the chameleon mother replied, ‘ Le Czar m’a fait ’honneur de 
me faire cet enfant.’ The following story shows both the weak 
and the good side of Peter’s character. He fell in love witha 
beautiful young lady of the bourgeoisie class residing at Moscow, 
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and commanded her father to send her to his court. In horror 
and despair, the girl, without letting her parents. know her inten- 
tions, left her home at the dead of night and sought shelter in the 
house of her old nurse. The Czar stormed and raved, and threat- 
ened her parents with Siberia unless they at once produced her. 
Their grief for their lost child at last persuaded even the Czar that 
they were innocent of the crime of thwarting his will. A ‘hue 
and cry’ was raised, and so large were the rewards offered for her 
recovery, that the whole country joined in an ineffectual search. 
The husband of her protector had built a hut of logs, thatched 
with brackens, on an oasis in the centre of a marsh surrounded by 
thick woods. Here she lived alone for a year, seeing no one 
except the woodman and his wife, who carried food to her in the 
dead of night. Here one day she was discovered by a huntsman, 
a colonel in the army, who had wandered far in pursuit of game. 
He entered into conversation with her, and her cultured voice 
and refined manner betrayed that she was not the peasant maiden 
her dress represented her to be. He taxed her with being Peter’s 
lost heroine. In great fear she confessed ; and, on her knees, with 
a broken voice, pleaded that he would not betray her hiding-place. 
He assured her that all danger was past, that Peter had forgotten 
her, and that she might return to her home. What experienced 
novel-reader cannot guess the rest of the story? The colonel took 
the news home to her sorrowing parents: but he did more, for he 
told the story to the Empress Catharine, and that kindly lady at 
once agreed to inform the Czar of the poor girl’s sufferings, and 
ask His Majesty to forgive her. Peter had the rare virtue of 
being able to forgive those he had wronged. He at once settled a 
pension of 3,000: roubles a year on the girl, gave her the colonel 
for a husband, provided such a marriage feast as only a Czar can, 
gave away the bride, and congratulated the colonel on having 
secured the most virtuous woman in Russia as his wife. Captain 
Bruce, who was military tutor to the Czar’s eldest son, testifies 
that this story, romantic though it seems, is true,and that he had 
it from the heroine’s own lips. 

The history of the Czarina Catharine is equally romantic. She 
was a mild, loving, kindly woman; and her influence over her 
irascible and savage husband was always on the side of mercy, and 
never used to inflame his fiery temper. Many a head did she 
save from the gallows, and many a back from the knout. The 
Margravine of Baireuth describes her as ‘short and lusty, and 
remarkably coarse, without grace or animation. At first sight, any 
one would have judged her to be a third-rate German actress. Her 
clothes looked as though made for a big doll, they were so old- 
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fashioned and decked with tinsel. Along the facing of her gown 
were orders and little things of metal; a dozen orders, and as 
many portraits of saints, of relics, and the like; so that when she 
walked it was with a jingling, as if you heard a mule with bells to 
its harness,’ a description which must be liberally discounted to 
get at the truth. The Margravine saw oddities wherever she looked, 
and was smart first and truthful afterwards. In her early life the 
Czarina’s name was Martha. Her mother was a Livonian serf. 
She was left an orphan at the age of three. A Lutheran clergy- 
man named Gluck saw her at the house of the priest of her native 
parish, who seems to have constituted himself the guardian of the 
poor, friendless orphan, and took her into his house in the 
capacity of nurse or ‘slavey.’ In exchange for her services she 
received her food, a fair education, and her clothing. As she grew 
up to girlhood she had her fair share of admirers, of whom she 
specially favoured a Livonian sergeant of the Swedish army. The 
day after their marriage the town of Marienburg was stormed by 
the Russians, and Martha’s sergeant slain. As the captives filed 
past the Russian General Bauer, Martha’s grief, tears, beauty, and 
youth provoked his sympathy. Learning her story, he took her 
* into his own household as housekeeper and mistress. Here Prince 
Menzikoff one day saw her, and in his turn was fascinated by the 
romance of her story and the beauty of her person. He begged 
her as a present from the General. Martha was called in to decide 
whether she would go with the Prince or stay, the advantages of 
both alternatives being fairly set before her. She made a deep 
courtesy to the two gentlemen and retired, not having spoken a 
word. There can be little doubt in what capacity she lived with 
the Prince, at whose house the Czar one day saw her, and in his 
turn succumbed to her persuasive influence. In the year 1704 
she, being then seventeen years of age, became the Czar’s mistress, 
and afterwards his empress, first by a private and then by a public 
marriage, and finally, at his decease, autocrat of All the Russias. 
The Czar got deeply attached to her, and was never happy when 
‘my Catharine’ was absent. She was cheerful and lively, of a 
sweet, pliable disposition ; never peevish or perverse ; and moved 
around her bear of a husband, anticipating his every want. She 
bore the burden of the honour to which she had not been born 
with meekness and lowliness, and never forgot her humble birth 
and upbringing. ‘ What! thou good man! art thou still alive?’ 
she said in the days of her splendour to Wurmb, who had been her 
fellow-servant in Gluck’s household, he as tutor, she as maid-of-all- 
work. ‘I will provide for thee,’ she said, and got him a pension. 
She befriended the family of her benetactor Gluck, who had dieda 
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prisoner in Moscow; his son she took as her page, gave portions 
to his widow and two eldest daughters, and appointed the youngest 
a maid of honour at her court. Catharine’s ready wit once saved 
the Czar and his army from dishonour and destruction. It was 
during one of his campaigns against the Turks. The Russian 
army was completely surrounded; provisions and ammunition 
were all but exhausted, and every attempt to break out of this trap 
resulted in repulse and defeat. Crushed down with despair, which 
brought on the spasms to which he was subject, the Czar entered 
his tent, ordering that no one should intrude. Catharine dared to 
disobey, and learned from him the hopeless condition of his army. 
Without consulting anyone, she despatched an ambassador to the 
Grand Vizier to make overtures of peace, loading him with gifts. 
Her own jewels and trinkets she tore off her body, and went the 
round of the camp, collecting all the valuables she could find, for 
which she gave receipts, signed by her own hand, and a promissory 
note payable on her return to Moscow. She also ordered pre- 
parations and bustling as for another and more serious effort to 
break the Turkish lines, and even led the Russian army within a 
hundred paces of the Turkish front, before the Grand Vizier con- 
sented to a truce, preliminary to a treaty of peace. The Czar 
never forgot his Catharine’s heroism. He instituted a new order 
of Knighthood, which he called the Order of St. Catharine; and 
struck a medal bearing her image, encircled by precious stones, 
with the motto ‘ For Love and Fidelity’ engraven upon it. And 
here is the manifesto he issued when he decreed her his successor 
on the throne. After reciting the dangers to which he had been 
exposed during his twenty years’ wars, he continues :—‘ The Empress 
Catharine, our dearest consort, was an important help to us in all 
these dangers in which she voluntarily accompanied us, serving us 
with all her counsel, notwithstanding the natural weakness of 
her sex: more particularly at the battle of Pruth, where our army 
was reduced to 22,000 men, while the Turks were 220,000 strong. 
It was in these desperate circumstances above all others that she 
signalised her zeal, by a courage superior to her sex, as is well 
known to the whole army throughout the Empire. For these 
reasons, and in virtue of that power which God has given us, we are 
resolved to honour our spouse with the Imperial Crown in ac- 
knowledgment of all her services and fatigues.’ 

The disposition of Peter is generally represented to have been 
vicious and cruel. It is usual to depict him as a lawless despot 
who ordered heads to be lopped off in cold blood when the caprice 
seized him. His defects, however, seem rather to have been out- 
side knots and gnarls in a noble tree, than serious twists in the 
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grain of his being. Severe, doubtless, he was; but his severity 
was seldom the outburst of mere passion, almost invariably the 
means to an end, that end being the redemption of Russia from 
chaos, and the establishment of the reign of law. Justice tempered 
by severity is often a blessing to a community that is little better 
than a social and political wild; and the wisdom and not the 
severity of the measures employed to regenerate his country is 
what we should chiefly look to in the case of Peter the Great, who 
had a half-civilised nation to discipline and make law-respecting 
and law-abiding. Seldom, especially in his’ riper years, was a 
delinquent punished without trial before a competent tribunal ; 
and if Peter interfered with the sentences of the courts, which he 
seldom did, it was always to mitigate and not to aggravate the 
punishment. Once, when he was thought dying, it was suggested to 
him that he should release all the criminals in prison. ‘ Why,’ said 
he, ‘ will God more readily forgive my sins because I have flooded 
Russia with its locked-up rascaldom?’ The frequent rebellions 
against his government, fomented often by his own relations, were 
suppressed with a relentless hand, and the ringleaders were brought 
to vigorous justice; but what autocrat would have respected the 
‘forms of law as he did when his choice was either to destroy his 
enemies or be destroyed by them? and was it not an additional 
aggravation that these revolts always broke out while he was away 
labouring and toiling for the good of Russia, learning ship-building 
in Holland, repelling the inroads of the Turks or Swedes, or 
fighting to give his country a seaboard? He signed the decree for 
the execution of his eldest son; and although the crimes of the 
latter would not: be visited by such punishment now, there was 
nothing arbitrary or self-willed about the Czar’s conduct in the 
business. Indeed, his previous expostulations, warnings, pleadings 
with his perverse and prodigal son are almost heartrending. You 
see in him an agonising wrestle between love of Russia and love of 
his child; and had Peter only lived two thousand years earlier and 
been a Roman consul, we should have lauded his patriotism, his 
stoic virtue, his readiness to inflict the keenest suffering on him- 
self, when his country’s weal required it. But he was only a half- 
civilised Tartar savage, and his nature was torn with conflicting 
emotions; and he had not the philosophic and unruffled repose of 
speech and manner and feeling that makes a Lucius Junius 
Brutus so grand and admirable, and which to the present writer 
seems simply hateful. I will back this headstrong, illiterate, and 
noisy barbarian against any Roman of them all for the truest and 
most loveable humanity. What fate would Hannibal have met at 
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the hands of Rome had he been captured? What doom did she 
decree to those who dared to defend their homes and hearths 
against her conquering armies? Dragged them at her chariot 
wheels, or threw them to the lions, or made them butcher each 
other in the Amphitheatre, ‘to make a Roman holiday.’ That 
they were noble and wise, and honoured in their own land, only 
added zest and flavour to the sport. It was not thus that Peter 
treated the heroes he had conquered. He gave a grand entertain- 
ment in honour of the Swedish Admiral Ehrenschild, who had been 
taken prisoner of war. After the dinner he rose and said, ‘ Gentle- 
men, you see here a brave and faithful servant of his master, who 
has made himself worthy of the highest honour at his hands, and 
who shall always have my favour while he is with me, though he 
has killed me many a brave man. I forgive you,’ he added, turning 
with a smile to the Swede, ‘and you may always depend on my 
good-will.’ Ehrenschild, thanking the Czar, replied, *‘ However 
honourably I may have acted with regard to my master, I did no 
more than my duty. I sought death, but failed to meet it ; and it 
is no small comfort to me in my misfortune to be a prisoner of your 
Majesty, and to be treated with so much distinction by such a 
mighty captain.’ After the battle of Pultowa, too, when he broke 
the power of Charles XII., he displayed equal magnanimity towards 
the officers whom the fate of war had forced to yield up their 
swords. In the course of the banquet he gave in honour of them, 
Peter pledged a bumper ‘to his tutors in the art of war.’ One of 
the Swedish generals asked to whom he referred. ‘ Yourselves, 
gentlemen,’ the Czar replied, ‘the brave Swedish commanders.’ 
‘Then,’ asked his colloquist, ‘has not your Majesty been somewhat 
ungrateful in dealing so hardly with your teachers?’ The Czar 
was so pleased with the reply; that he unbuckled his own sword 
and presented it to the general, requesting that he would wear it 
in token of his esteem for his valour and fidelity to his sovereign. 
Revenge and every other Roman virtue would have prompted him 
to a different course. In an earlier stage of this contest Charles 
had stormed or seized Dresden, the capital of Saxony, to which 
kingdom Peter’s ambassador, Patkul, had been attested. Him 
Charles kept in chains for three months, and finally, to quote what 
he calls his own ‘merciful’ decree, ‘ broke upon the wheel and 
quartered, for the reparation of his crimes and as a warning to 
others.’ The Czar was highly incensed ; but instead of following 
the advice of his ministers to retaliate on the Swedish officers, 
he administered a severe rebuke to them for suggesting that he 
should stain his name with such an infamous crime. With all his 
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blood-thirstiness and irascibleness of temper, Peter was far above 
petty feelings of revenge. 

The Czar cared little for outward pomp, believing that true 
greatness did not need to assert itself or pose in fine apparel or 
ostentatious magnificence. He dodged the receptions which his 
brother sovereigns got up in his honour, and spoke of them as un- 
utterably childish and tiresome. Once at least he accompanied 
an ambassador to a foreign Court in the character of a private 
gentleman attached to the embassy, and took humble lodgings to 
disarm suspicion that he was other than he professed to be. 
There was a fibre of fine and beautiful simplicity in his character. 
While he was toiling as a shipwright at Zaandam, where he spent 
nine months learning his trade, he dressed like his fellow-workmen, 
in a round hat, white linen jacket and trousers, and joined in 
their banter and heavy Dutch chaff as well as his pretty consider- 
able knowledge of the language would permit. While acting as a 
workman he let himself be spoken to and treated asone. He would 
take a heavy barrow from the hands of a feebler shopmate and hurl 
the load to its destination. Manya knotty mechanic thumb did he 
bandage and dress, for he was proud of his surgical skill. He had 
self-control enough to treat with all desirable deference and respect 
the foremen in the several yards in which he laboured, bound 
himself to adhere to the regulations in force, and requested to 
be enrolled in the books and addressed by the name of Peter 
Zimmerman. ‘The Duke of Marlborough, in search of amuse- 
ment, entered the shipbuilding yard one day, and asked the fore- 
man to point out the Czar without making them known to each 
other. ‘Peter Zimmerman,’ cried the master to His Majesty, 
‘ why don’t you help those men toiling with that big log?’ Peter 
at once ran to the assistance of his sweating and overtasked 
‘ chums,’ never suspecting that he was being trotted out for ex- 
hibition. His simplicity of character seems to be belied by the 
following speech he addressed to William III., who was then in 
Holland: ‘ Most renowned Emperor! it was not the desire of 
seeing the celestial cities of the German Empire or the most 
powerful Republic of the Universe that made me leave my throne 
and my victorious armies to come into a distant country; it was 
solely the ardent desire of paying my respects to the most brave 
and generous hero of the day, &c.’ The speech is so ridiculous, 
bombastic, foreign to Peter’s nature, that it must have been 
written for him, or composed by him under the inspiration of that 
vanity to which lads just getting out of their teens are specially 
prone. ‘ Never fear,’ he once said while out at sea in a storm, 
and the sailors were getting alarmed ; ‘the Ozar Peter cannot be 
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drowned ; did you ever hear of a Russian Czar perishing on the 
waters?’ Such hours of self-consciousness occur in the lives of 
all youths of talent, but do not all give tone or colour to their 
riper character. During the four months he spent in England, 
William learned to appreciate the worth of the Ozar in spite of 
his rough, uncouth ways and silly speeches and grotesque manners. 
Could anything denote less self-consciousness than this? The 
King’s servants often laughed at him to his face, yet he left 120 
guineas to be distributed among them. He presented to the 
monarch a rough ruby which the Amsterdam jewellers valued 
at 10,000/., and which he carried to the palace in his vest pocket 
wrapped in a piece of fusty old brown paper. Once, while he was 
in Berlin, Frederick William sent a magnificent chariot drawn 
by richly caparisoned horses to drive him to the palace. Peter, 
seeing it arrive, went out of the back door of his lodgings and 
walked to the Court, instructing the gentlemen of his suite to 
follow in the carriage. Thanking and apologising to the King, 
the Czar said he was not accustomed to such splendour, and often 
walked five times as much at a stretch. Nothing pleased him 
better than to receive his old shopmates at St. Petersburg, and 
be addressed by them in the old familiar names, Peter Zimmerman, 
Peter Baas, or even Skipper Peter. And that he saw through the 
folly of such speeches as that he delivered to William is clear 
from the following. Shortly after the battle of Pultowa he visited 
Holland again. The municipalities arranged to give him a 
splendid reception. William’s Dutch Earl, Albemarle, then on a 
visit to the States, was deputed to bid the Czar welcome. This 
he did in a speech which vied for exaggeration with Peter’s own 
to the Earl’s master. ‘I thank you heartily,’ said the Czar in 
reply, ‘though I don’t understand much of what you say. I 
leant my Dutch among shipbuilders, but the sort of language 
you have spoken I am sure I never learnt.’ On the same visit 
he requested the shipbuilders and workmen not to call him 
‘Majesty.’ ‘Come, brothers,’ said he, ‘let us talk like plain 
honest: shipwrights;’ and then, summoning a servant who was 
filling the glasses out of a beer jug, he laughingly demanded the 
‘can,’ and having got it, said, ‘ I can now drink as much as I like, 
and nobody can tell what I have taken.’ 

He attended surgical classes in Holland. Indeed, he dabbled 
in all the sciences and mechanical arts, Lut was specially proud 
of his attainments as a surgeon. He gloried in drawing a tooth, 
bleeding a patient, tapping for dropsy, or lopping off a limb; and 
on his return to Russia started a limited practice. His own valet 
once availed himself of Peter’s weakness as a vehicle of revenge 
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on his wife for her unfaithfulness, a misdemeanour towards which 
Peter was very tolerant. Noticing the flunkey with a sad 
countenance, the Czar asked the matter. ‘ Nothing, sire, but my 
wife has a toothache and won’t let the tooth be drawn.’ ‘Let me 
see her,’ said Peter, ‘and I warrant you I'll cure her.’ The poor 
woman insisted she had no toothache. ‘Sire,’ said the valet, ‘she 
always says that when I bring the doctor.’ ‘ Hold her arm then, 
said His Majesty, ‘and we'll relieve her suffering.’ Peter seized 
the tooth which the woman’s husband pointed to as the bad one 
and smartly whirled it out. The Czar afterwards discovered that 
he had been tricked, and the poor woman made to suffer unneces- 
sarily, and he gave the valet a knouting with his own royal hands. 

He had a strong dislike to be stared at, and hated all kinds of 
fétes and ceremonies, unless he could mingle in the common 
crowd. ‘Too many folks, too many folks, he would say, when 
asked to take a part in any pageant. 

A barber at Amsterdam, who had seen a description and 
portrait of him, was the first to pierce Peter’s incognito, and con- 
fided the secret to each of his customers, who thereupon went 
about publishing it. Crowds at once gathered round his dwelling, 
- and Peter sulked in his room for days. He was specially annoyed 
by the curiosity of the English, who forced themselves into his 
room while he was eating, and gazed at him with the celebrated 
stony British stare, as if he were a phenomenon. An amusing 
account is given in the Life of Thomas Story of an interview two 
Quakers cunningly effected with him. They endeavoured to per- 
suade him to adopt Quaker principles, and presented him with 
several treatises on the subject for private study. The good- 
natured Czar promised to attend their meeting, where it is said 
he conducted himself with great decorum. He wanted to see 
Parliament without being seen, ‘in order to which,’ Lord Dart- 
mouth says, ‘he was placed in a gutter upon the housetop, to peep 
in at the window, where he made so ridiculous a figure that neither 
king nor people could forbear laughing, which obliged him to 
retire sooner than he intended.’ 

Contact with the world brushed this shyness wholly off him. 
The Quaker interview must have made some impression on him, 
for many years afterwards, when at Friedrickstadt, in Holstein, he 
inquired if there was any Quaker meeting in the place. As there 
happened to be one, he ordered his suite to accompany him, though 
they were quite ignorant of the language. The Czar kept up 4 
running interpretation as the service proceeded, and afterwards 
thanked the preacher, saying, ‘that whoever could live up to his 
doctrine would be happy.’ 
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On his second visit to a town in Holland, he and the burgo- 
master of the place attended divine service, when an unconscious 
action of the Czar almost upset the gravity of the congregation. 
Peter feeling his head growing cold turned to the heavily wigged 
chief magistrate at his side and transferred the wig, the hair of 
which flowed down over the great-little man’s shoulders, to his own 
head, and sat so till the end of the service, when he returned it to 
the insulted burgomaster, bowing his thanks. The great man’s fury 
was not appeased till one of Peter’s suite assured him that it was 
no practical joke at all that His Majesty had played, that his usual 
custom when at church, if his head was cold, was to seize the 
nearest wig he could clutch. Peter was tolerant towards all 
religious opinions, and wherever he was, attended church without 
asking after its special ism. The first building he erected in 
St. Petersburg was a citadel ; the second, a church. 

There are some stories told about Peter that do honour to his 
heart and disposition. On his arrival at Zaandam his first care 
was to search out and befriend the widow of a skipper of the name 
of Munsch, who had given him his first lesson in seamanship at 
Archangel, representing himself to be a. fellow-workman of her late 
husband. In the retinue that accompanied the embassy to Holland 
there was a dwarf, who was Peter’s faithful attendant at all 
festivities. One day there was no room in the carriage for this 
manikin, and it was suggested that he should travel in another. 
‘By no means,’ said the Czar, and took the pigmy on his knee. 
The delight with which his old shipmates received him on his 
second visit to Holland may be easily imagined. As he landed, a 
thousand stentorian lungs cried out ‘ Welcome, Peter Baas!’ while 
to his surprise a gushing old lady rushed forward to embrace him. 
‘My good lady,’ said His Majesty, ‘how do you know who I am?’ 
‘Your Majesty,’ she replied, ‘often sat down and shared our 
humble meals nineteen years ago. I am the wife of Baas Pool.’ 
The Czar instantly returned her salute, kissed her on the forehead, 
and invited himself to dine again with her that very day. 

Peter’s highest ambition was to make Russia a great maritime 
power. He used to say, what Russia is practically saying still 
alike in Europe and in Asia, that it was not land that he wanted but 
sea. Not only did he spend a year of his life learning shipbuild- 
ing, but to popularise the service he even toiled as a common 
sailor. To foster the love of a seafaring life he had a garden laid 
out in an island near St. Petersburg, on which he built a palace. 
He presented boats to the nobility, that they might be able to 
visit him, on the condition that each should keep his vessel in 
order and provide another when it wasdone. He encouraged them 
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to vie with each other in regatta competitions. The Muscovite 
priests taught that it was a crime to leave Russia and travel in 
the land of the infidel, yet the Czar, in his zeal for the development 
of Russia, braved their religious fury and prejudice. He ordered 
the nobility to go abroad and acquire, not only the manners of 
foreign Courts and countries, but their arts and sciences, especially 
naval architecture. A story is told of one who returned from 
Venice as ignorant as he went. ‘What the deuce have you been 
learning?’ said the Czar. ‘Sire, I smoked my pipe, drank my 
brandy, and rarely stirred out of my room.’ More amused than 
enraged, Peter suggested that the lord should be made one of his 
Court fools on the spot. He had the bitterest opposition and pre- 
judice to contend with in his efforts to make Russia respected and 
great. In his search for a sea-border, he extended his dominion to 
the sea of Azoph, the Caspian Sea, and the Gulf of Finland. 

Amsterdam was the model he had in his mind while planning 
St. Petersburg. He had a nervous dread of the sea to overcome 
in his youth, and this he did by spending all his spare time on 
the river that flows through Moscow. He passed himself through 
. a regular curriculum as a sailor, and never gave himself a higher 
commission till he had earned it. He started as the ship’s drudge, 
was then promoted to be cook’s menial, whose work was to light 
the fire, wash the dishes, and make himself generally useful ; next he 
became cabin-boy and waited at table ; and it was a proud moment 
in his life when he attained the high position of a sailor before the 
mast, and in smooth waters was permitted to handle the helm. 
He fought as a captain of Bombardiers in a naval fight with the 
Swedes, and was awarded the order of St. Andrew for his gallant 
conduct; and after the glorious action at which Admiral Ehren- 
schild was taken prisoner, he was summoned by the Vice-Czar 
Romanofsky, by his name of Rear-Admiral Peter, to take his seat 
beside the throne, and in recognition of his daring and success was 
promoted to the office of Vice-Admiral of Russia, amid cries of 
‘Long live the Vice-Admiral!’ He left Russia, which he got 
without a ship, with a fleet of 41 vessels ready for service, carrying 
2,106 guns, manned by 15,000 seamen, besides a number of frigates 
and galleys. 

Peter died in the arms of his Catharine on January 28, 1720, 
some say poisoned by her; but that seems not believable. His 
body lay in state in the palace till the day of interment, March 21. 
In the interval between his death and burial his third daughter 
departed this life, and the obsequies of father and child were 
celebrated together amid the tears of a sorrowing nation, for the 
people had begun to seethe genuine worth and virtue of their monarch 
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through his rough outside coating. No memory is more fondly 
cherished in Russia than Peter’s. Everything that can remind the 
nation of him is carefully treasured in her museums; his hat, sword, 
dogs, horse, even his old clothes, and the wooden hut he erected 
with his own hands while supervising St. Petersburg as it rose 
above the waters—all are sacred. He loved Russia with a kingly 
love, and sacrificed his son rather than that an unqualified and 
worthless monarch should preside over its destinies. ‘I would 
rather,’ said he, ‘ commit my people to an entire stranger whu was 
worthy of such a trust than to my own undeserving offspring.’ It 
is not the language of hyperbole to say that he invented Russia. 
His merits as a wise statesman and legislator far surpass his defects 
asa tyrant. In such a kingdom as his, tyranny was the kindliest 
rule, Individuals might have to suffer, but the principles of 
justice such tyranny as Peter’s vindicated and defended are benefits 
and blessings to the end of time. He was an untutored genius 
who had to create an ideal of kingcraft for himself; and if he 
failed let readers judge. If an apology is needed for his frailties, 
rough methods, boorishness of mind, barbarianism, the apology we 
offer is that he took the shape the conditions of Russian society 
and the environment around him would permit—that these defects 
belonged rather to his times than to himself; while whatever of 


good he was or great he did, was the result of the throes of his 
own groping and darkly suggling spirit, earnest intellect, and 
determined will. 


JAMES FORFAR, 





@verburdened. 


O Saag, who hadst never beheld 

The Righteous forsaken, nor seen 

His seed to beg pittance compelled— 
These days are not those that have been! 


O Bard, who hast told us that never 
Breathed Mortal but clung to his life, 
And was loath to depart, and to sever 


His lot from its struggle and strife : 


Thy lines must have fallen, indeed, 

In places far other than ours, 

Where the nettle and bramble and weed 
Choke the grain and o’ershadow the flowers. 


O Saint, who couldst welcome the Grave 
As the gate of a lifetime to come, 


Thou wast never as we are: the Slave 


Draws a far other picture of Home. 


No more Life, though he spend it in praise ; 
No more Toil, though the toil may he blessed : 
Tis oh for the Night that ends his Days, 
And the Death that brings him Rest! 





Queen of the Meadow, 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘IT WAS A FOOL'S BUSINESS.’ 


Tue possibility of the bank collapsing had never been suspected ; 
therefore Michael was the more startled when he learned that its 
doors had been closed, and hence his hasty journey to London. 
Even then he did not imagine that any very serious loss would dis- 
turb the prosperity of Marshstead and the Meadow ; he knew that 
he could not lose much, and he was only anxious on Polly’s 
account, for his notions of what interests she had at stake in the 
bank were of the most vague kind. On that subject Job Hazell 
had been always curiously reticent ; and Michael was too good a 
son, and too indifferent about anything which was not freely con- 
fided to him, to make inquiries. 

His father’s exclamation now conveyed to him the impression 
of a calamity so far beyond anything his wildest anxiety could 
have suggested, that he was stupefied and for a time unconscious 
of pain. He sat quite still, his face white, his eyes fixed on the 
old man opposite; not thinking, but waiting for something to 
quicken him again into sensibility and reason. 

For a little while Job was inthe same condition as his son; 
but he was the first to recover the power of speech. Resting his 
elbows on the arms of his chair, he bent eagerly forward, and, 
although his voice did not rise above a whisper, was evidently 
trying to speak loudly and firmly. 

‘Say it again, lad; I can’t make it out. My head has got 
queer somehow, and things are going round, and round, and 
round—and I can’t catch ’em, or fix em right. Did you say the 
County Bank is broke ?’ 

Michael nodded: that was all he was able to do; but the first 
shock of the blow was almost over, and his mind was beginning to 
escape from the fog which had enshrouded it. 

Job got his handkerchief and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. He wished to misunderstand Michael’s words: there might 
be some horrible blunder in it all. He had known of cases in 
which sound ‘concerns’ had been ruined by false rumours. 
Michael might have been deceived—as thousands of others had 
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been—and perhaps he had mistaken a temporary difficulty for a 
total collapse. 

‘You can’t be sure of a thing of this sort all at once,’ he 
began to argue piteously, and more with himself than with his 
son. ‘They do make such a fuss when a bank closes its doors. 
Like enough it will all come right yet.’ 

‘No,’ said Michael, rousing himself; ‘I saw Patchett in Lon- 
don. He has been making inquiries and trying to get out money 
belonging to some of his clients. He says there will not be a 
farthing left for anybody.’ 

Patchett was the village attorney, and Job knew him as one of 
the sharpest and shrewdest of his profession. 

‘Oh, Lord! oh, Lord, he groaned, rocking himself to and fro 
‘Poor Polly! she has lost ali.’ 

* But how does that happen ?’ 

‘My fault, lad, my fault.’ 

‘Your fault!’ And Michael stared in new amazement at his 
father. 

‘Ay, mine. I oughtn’t to have left all the eggs in one basket, 

. that’s certain, and it’s common sense. But I couldn’t see 
what was coming—how could I? A fool’s business it was from 
beginning to end, and I ought to have known it in time.’ 

‘I wish you would tell me, dad, how it is that you are to 
blame for the misfortune.’ 

‘Give me a breath; I can’t speak at this minute—I can't 
think. Let me be for a while, and I'll tell you all about it.’ 

Michael did not attempt to question him further: there was 
in his nature a strong element of that veneration for parental 
authority which rendered him ready at all times to obey without 
murmur, and to submit even when he doubted. That is a respect 
which fathers rarely find nowadays, when the youth always knows 
so much more and better than his elders. 

He went out to the fields, desirous of reflecting on the whole 
matter in solitude. The terrier, Ted, followed and gambolled 
around him, barking to attract attention, but he was unheeded. 
Michael tramped on through the grass, the dewdrops on which 
glistened in the moonlight like diamonds; and through the 
spaces in the trees the light shone like so many great cold eyes 
glaring upon him. The sky was clear and radiant with many stars 
and planets; at his feet frogs croaked and leaped, making splashes 
in the ditch; and at length Ted, finding that he could not please 
his master, set off on a scamper to amuse himself. 

How was he to save her? How was he even to help her? 
These were the questions he had to face and answer. His love 
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would have supplied him with more than sufficient motive for 
straining every nerve to protect her from the consequences of this 
misfortune ; but, besides, the self-reproaches uttered by his father—- 
and which he, scarcely half-understanding, interpreted literally— 
caused him to believe that all they possessed ought to be straight- 
way delivered over to Polly. But he did justice to his father. 
Let the explanation come when it might, he knew that no inten- 
tional wrong had been done by him ; therefore Polly herself would 
be the first to exclaim against the absurdity of such a Quixotic 
proceeding as he felt disposed to carry out, namely, to go to her 
and say—‘* We have lost your fortune; take ours.’ 

There was one way in which the difficulty might be overecome— 
if she would only consent! But that was not to be thought of at 
present. Job had told him of the visit to the Meadow, of Walton 
being sent away, and declared that nothing was wanting to make 
Polly say ‘ yes’ but a little more courage on his part. Michael was 
vexed by the attempt to force consent from her, and did his best 
to avoid any sign of awkwardness in her presence. He came and 
went as before, and she was grateful to him for thus entirely 
ignoring his father’s indiscreet mission. 

The moon sailed out from a long line of cloud mountains. 
The light was cold and unsympathetic ; the calmness of the hour 
which had been always so grateful to him, although it soothed his 
perturbed brain, yet seemed full of sadness. Had she been with 
him he would have seen beauty everywhere. So nature is sad or 
glad in accord with our own humours. 

The walk and the cool air had done him good. Gradually the 
troubled face had become calm, and the excited steps more 
measured. By the time he turned towards the house he was 
beginning to see the outline of a definite plan of action. He 
halted by a low hedge and gazed in the direction of the Meadow 
farm. He would have liked to go there, to see her in happiness for 
one night before she became aware of what had befallen her; to see 
her smile, to hear her laugh! He turned away, without sighing, 
but with an eager light in his eyes as he iterated the question he 
had been putting to himself during the last half-hour : 

‘ Must she know it? Could no way be discovered by which the 
loss might be hidden from her for ever ?’ 

He made his usual round of the offices to see that all lights 
were out and everything made secure for the night. Then he 
entered the house. 

The parlour was almost dark, for Job had forgotten to attend 
to the lamp, and the wick had burned low. Michael sawhim in the 
dim light still seated where he had left him. The old man’s body 
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was bent forward, with elbows resting heavily on his knees ; in one 
hand a match, in the other his pipe, filled but unlit. He seemed 
to have paused just as he had been about to apply the light, and 
to have become oblivious as to what he had intended to do, like one 
stricken with an epileptic fit. It was a bad sign when Job forgot 
to light his pipe: it had been for many years the sweet soother 


of his angry passions when they rose and his comforter in moments — 


or hours of sorrow. 

He did not move or speak at the entrance of his son; and 
Michael, startled by his silence, instantly turned up the light. 
Job’s eyes blinked, as if pained; he drew a long breath, and con- 
tinued the action which had been arrested by one of those fits of 
abstraction that often seize the troubled mind: he struck the 
match, and attempted to light his pipe. But the pipe would not 
draw, somehow, and in the course of the conversation he wasted 
many matches. 

‘You look ill, dad,’ said Michael gently; ‘can I do anything 
for you?’ 

‘ You can’t expect me to be well after what you have told me,’ 
was the fretful answer. ‘Go over it all again. That’s the only 
thing you can do forme. I haven’t got a right hold of the thing 
yet. Did you say it was a hopeless case ?’ 

‘Quite hopeless. But we had better not talk any more about it 
to-night. When you have had a rest we shall be better able to 
think of what we have to do; and besides, we shall have more 
correct information in the morning than I was able to get to- 
day.’ 

‘Tell me again, I say. Do you think I can sleep before I 
see the best or the worst of it? This I do see—don’t take 
charge of another man’s affairs. You can suffer your own losses, 
and only have yourself to blame yourself; but it’s different when 
you have got others to blame you as well as yourself. Tell me 
again.’ 

Michael was almost as much distressed by the strange mood 
of his father as by the calamity which had befallen Polly. He 
repeated all that he knew about the failure of the bank. There 
had been scarcely a whisper to suggest its insolvency, even a few 
days ago, in the rural districts where the branch offices had been 
for a long time doing a thriving business. Only two months pre- 
vious to the crash a very satisfactory dividend had been declared 
by the directors. 

‘ What are we to do for her?’ was Job’s helpless cry. 

Then Michael seized the moment to let his heart speak. He had 
no thought of how far his father was to blame for the misfortune ; 
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no heed of what loss might be entailed upon himself: the only 
thought was to save her from sorrow, and so he said: 

‘Give up everything we have, dad, if we can arrange it so that 
she may never know what we have done. Then she would not 
suffer, and I—that is, we would be comfortable.’ 

His face brightened as he made this wild proposal ; he felt that 
he had discovered the right way out of the difficulty. There was 
no wildness in the proposal as it appeared to his mind: if his father 
were in any way responsible for her loss, they were bound to make 
it good. What could be more clear? Then, knowing her spirit, 
he foresaw that she would refuse to accept this restitution of her 
lost fortune ; therefore he desired it to be made without letting her 
know that she had run the risk of any loss at all. 

The course was not quite so plain to his father’s eyes. Job 
certainly desired to be comfortable ; and he had a conscience which 
was sufficiently sensitive to make him eager to be at peace with 
this world and the next, and fervently desirous of steering clear of 
any act which might afterwards involve self-reproach. At the same 
time the experience of years suggests many reasons for delaying the 
execution of impulsive thoughts, and for evading what in the hey- 
day of life and love would have appeared to be an imperative duty. 
Michael had the youth and the love which made him ready for any 
sacrifice ; Job had the age and experience which made him object 
to the idea of suddenly casting away the store he had gathered up. 
So he said : 

‘Tam to blame, as I told you, but it’s only so far as giving in 
to her father’s notions is concerned. I said it was a fool’s business 
at the time, and so it has turned out. You needn’t think I did 
any wrong more nor giving in when I knew I oughtn’t to.’ 

‘I was sure of that, dad,’ said Michael, relieved, although he 
had never doubted that his father had acted for the best in what- 
ever he had done. ‘ But how does the matter stand ?’ 

‘ You see, Holt was pretty well on in years when he got married, 
and Polly was his only child. He had always been a queer chap, 
but he got queerer and queerer after his missus went away—she 
was a fine woman! You maybe don’t recollect much of her, but 
she was a real good woman, and a heap cleverer nor Polly even. 
Holt got sour; he couldn’t understand why the Lord should have 
fixed such a trouble on him ; and although the parson tried hard to 
convince him that it was all for his good, and that he ought to say 
humbly, “ Thy will be done,” he couldn’t see it. There was a~-many 
other wives that might have been taken for the good of their men, 
and with more reason, as it always seemed to him.’ 
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Job paused, and his thoughts seemed to wander away to old 
times and faces, so that he forgot what he had intended to tell. 

‘But about the money?’ said Michael presently. 

‘I’m coming to that. Holt got the notion into his head that 
he wasn’t going to live long; he saw Polly was to grow up the 
handsome wench she is, and he worried himself day and night as 
to what was to come of her. She had a goodish bit of money, and 
that, with herself, he feared, was like as not to fall into the wrong 
hands when he was out of the way. So one day he says, “ We’ve 
been friends a long while now, Job, and real brothers, I believe.” 
“True,” says I. Then I mean to show you,” says he, “ that I can 
trust you to do for me, when I am gone, what I would do for my- 
self—I want you to bea father to Polly.” “I would have been that 
without asking,” says I, “if so be as you are taken off first.” “I know 
that, Job, but there’s something more. I have a mighty fancy for 
your lad Michael, and if the two happen to pull together I want 
them to marry. But she mayn’t care for him, and she may care 
for somebody else ; now, if the somebody else is a lad you feel that 
you can trust in, all right; if he isn’t, then this is how I mean to 
square matters. More than half my money is in the County Bank 
shares: [ mean to make it all over to you ” « What ?” says I, 
thinking he was going wrong in his head. ‘Wait a minute,” says 
he; “ it’s only to make things safe for her. If she takes Michael 
or somebody that you believe to be a trusty mate for her, then you 
will hand it all back; but if you can’t trust the man she marries, 
you will give it all—all, mind you, to the last penny—to Michael.”’ 

‘ And did you agree ?’ cried Michael, astounded by the extra- 
ordinary nature of the arrangement. 

‘I told him hard enough that it was a fool’s business, and 
would lead us all into trouble by and by. But he wouldn’t have no. 
Then I said he ought to hand the money over to Hodsoll, his own 
wife’s brother. “TI won’t trust no lawyers,” he hollered at me, and 
I thought it would be the end of him there and then. I got 
him to go to ’torney Hodsoll, though, and you may be certain he 
wasn’t pleased with this way of doing things. Holt said he would 
go straight to Patchett ; and whether it was that or because he left 
something to Sarah, Hodsoll consented to do the job. At the same 
time he made a will for me, and it gives everything back to Polly, 
no matter what may happen us. ‘That’s how it stands as near as I 
can make it out ; but my head’s queer to-night.’ 

He sank back on his chair with a wearied expression. 

* And does she know about this cruel arrangement ? ’ 

‘No more than that she might look for som’at from me.’ 
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Michael was silent for a long time; then, with intense relief, 
he said quietly : 
‘Thank heaven, dad, I think we can help Polly.’ 


CuapteR XXI. 


MARKETI-DAY, AND TEA AT THE VICARAGE. 


MarRKET-pDay in Dunthorpe, and there were greater numbers than 
usual of country folk patrolling the High Street and gathered in 
front of the principal inns. Shop-windows had been all cleaned 
for the occasion and signs washed. The best wares of the various 
establishments were placed in the most attractive positions; the 
tradesmen’s wives wore their best smiles, and the husbands were 
bustling about collecting accounts and seeking new custom. 

But there was not much business transacted in Dunthorpe that 
day. The extra influx of people was due to the bank failure, for a 
considerable proportion of the farmers of the district were per- 
sonally involved in the crash, and the others were interested on 
account of their friends. Even the prices of hay and cattle 
attracted small attention compared to that which was given to the 
eager inquiries as to who was bankrupt; who would be able to 
weather the storm; and who was safe ? 

There were sad and anxious faces everywhere mingled with 
those expressing complacent sympathy. There were the safe ones 
who, congratulating themselves on the prescience which had kept 
them out of such a scrape, commiserated the losers and hastened 
away from the market, lest they should be required to help to keep 
a tottering neighbour on his feet. This was in most cases a 
prudent selfishness, and those who adopted it argued fairly enough 
that, as they had families to support, there could be no sense in 
jumping on board a sinking ship. There were some, however, who 
accepted the risk and saved a friend from ruin; others went down 
with those they tried to save. Then the wise ones who had come 
off free congratulated themselves, and were extremely sorry for the 
misfortunes of their neighbours. 

The happiest people in the whole town seemed to be the 
labourers, the shepherds, and the cattle-drovers; the maidens who 
were out for a holiday, or looking for situations—on which latter 
object they were clearly much less intent than on enjoying them- 
selves with the favoured swains of the day. Blessed in their lot, and 
in their lot content—-for the moment at any rate—they made merry 
in the bright sunshine; the rosy cheeks were full of laughter, and 
the sparkling eves never saw the sad faces around them. Th:y 
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had no stocks or shares or sick cattle to cloud the holiday, and from 
them the peripatetic vendors of nuts and ginger-beer derived their 
custom. By and by the taprooms of both inns became crowded; 
and on the green in front of the ‘Grey Goose’ an impromptu dance 
was got up by the merry lads and lasses, a wandering fiddler having 
been seized for the occasion, seated on a table, and well supplied 
with beer as well as coppers. The fun became decidedly rough 
as the evening closed, and it was nearly midnight before the last 
‘sounds of the roysterers’ voices were heard in the villagé. Then 
home, headaches, and repentance. 

Polly and Sarah were together in the market, and from this 
friend and that they heard mysterious rumours to the effect that 
Job Hazell was seriously involved by the failure of the bank, that 
he had taken to his bed, and was not likely to recover from the 
shock. This was the first market which Job had failed to attend 
for many years, and his absence gave rise to the most alarming 
reports of his illness. 

Whilst Sarah delivered the eggs and butter she had brought to 
their regular customers, Polly looked eagerly for Michael, in order 
to learn how far the rumours were true; but he did not appear, 
and the absence of father and son gave rise to much wonder. She, 
however, met Eben Tyler, the stout, good-natured holder of the 
Brook farm, and he was able to relieve her mind. He had seen old 
Hazell that morning, and, although he seemed to be rather shaky 
and not himself, there had not appeared to be anything very seriously 
the matter with him. As for Michael, he had gone again to London 
on some business in connection with the bank. 

‘It’s a hard thing for them,’ said Tyler warmly, ‘ but it cannot 
be so bad with them as with many others. Hazell was too clever 
to keep all his eggs in one basket ; and even if the worst should 
happen there are a dozen—and more—of us who would stand by him 
and Michael to the last. They will suffer, of course, but they will 
get over the difficulty.’ 

‘Iam glad indeed to hear that,’ said Polly, her cheeks flush- 
ing with joy; ‘for the dreadful things I have heard made me 
think that they were quite ruined, and that Uncle Job would die.’ 

‘No fear of that. He has Michael beside him, and if anybody 
can put things straight he will do it. Keep your mind easy on 
that score; and I’m joyful to learn that you don’t lose much by 
the bank.’ 

‘I believe not, thank you.’ 

Polly was reassured to some extent, and quite relieved from 
any immediate anxiety about Uncle Job’s health. Still, she 
thought it well to call on Dr. Humphreys and ask him to pay a 
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visit to Marshstead that afternoon, without saying that she had 
sent him. She was fortunate in finding the Doctor at home, and 
he, a kindly, ruddy-faced, white-headed old man, agreed to do as 
she wished, although, as he laughingly told her, he knew Job 
Hazell to be the most inveterate sceptic in regard to medical 
science. 

Then she had to meet Sarah, and proceed with her to the 
Vicarage, where they were to take tea before starting homeward. 
She would have liked to escape that visit, for she was eager to get 
to Marshstead ; but there was the hope of gathering more news at 
the Vicarage, and she had a sufficient excuse for making her stay 
short. 

There were many vague projects running through her mind as 
to what she could and ought to do, if Uncle Job’s loss should prove 
to be really serious; but she saw nothing clearly so far, and she 
was saying to herself that her wits were wool-gathering to no pur- 
pose, when Tom Walton reached her side. 

‘I am glad to find you, Miss Holt,’ he said cheerily; ‘I was 
sent from the Vicarage to remind you that you are expected to 
tea.’ 

‘I was going there,’ she said briskly and quite recalled to her- 
self by this interruption of her dreamy speculations. 

Walton was more smartly dressed than usual, and he was 
smiling as if there were no such thing as misfortune in the world. 
She could not help thinking of the earnest expression there would 
have been on Michael’s face at a time of so much trouble to many 
worthy people and neighbours. The contrast was not favourable 
to her escort; but he was too full of pleasant recollections of his 
reception on the previous evening to note any delicate changes in 
her moods. He chatted away gaily as they walked up the street 
towards the grocer’s shop at which she was to find Sarah, and was 
contented with very short responses to all the clever things he 
tried to say. 

He was contented with himself, and that was reason enough 
for being oblivious to the discontent of others. He had made a 
sacrifice! And the sensation was so novel that he rather liked it. 
First, he had driven ‘the Angel’ into the town that day; second, 
she had asked him to accompany her in the afternoon to tea at the 
Vicarage, and he had pointblank refused. But presently they 
had encountered Miss Arnold. He was afraid of the Vicarage, as a 
place much too good for the likes of him; and he wanted to 
escape from his sister. Miss Arnold’s appearance, however, 
settled the matter, and he was obliged to accept the invitation. 
Then virtue was rewarded. On entering the Vicarage he learned 
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that Polly was expected; that she was late, and that in her anxiety 
about the affairs of her friends at Marshstead she might have for- 
gotten the appointment ; therefore it would be necessary to send 
some one to seek her. Walton instantly volunteered to be the 
messenger, and was off before any objection could be made to his 
proposal. 

All things had unexpectedly turned towards his gratification ; 
hence his gaiety and blindness to Polly’s very curt answers. 

Sarah was waiting for her cousin, and her cheeks flushed 
slightly as she observed Walton. He was playful, and congratu- 
lated her upon looking so well; at which the flush deepened ; 
but her manner was calm as usual. They walked together towards 
the church, he taking his place between the two girls, merry in 
thinking that he was still gaining favour in Polly’s eyes before 
the beginning of that dreadful fortnight of separation. The merri- 
ment was heightened by the reflection that Miss Walton would be 
indignant at his conduct and full of meditations that would make 
her tea sour. 

They turned into a green lane with sweet-smelling hedgerows 
on either side; the church and the Vicarage were just in front of 
them. 

‘TI do feel such an inclination to go to church,’ said Walton, 
laughing. 

‘ How uncomfortable the sensation must be, then!’ commented 
Polly, remembering how rarely he appeared in the family pew. 

‘You are forgetting the difference between the inclination to 
go and going, he replied, not in the least disconcerted by her 
reminder of his backsliding. But it could scarcely be called 
backsliding, since there had never been any forward progress. ‘If 
you would have me go, the parson must be there with the marriage 
service on the tip of his tongue, and we—just as we are now— 
must stand before him with the responses ready.’ 

‘ There would be one too many, observed Sarah, without lifting 
her eyes. 

‘I didn’t think of that,’ he answered, with a quick side-glance 
at the hitherto silent lady, whose presence he had almost for- 
gotten. 

He was glad that they had reached the Vicarage gate, although 
a few minutes before he had been sorry to see it so near. Sarah 
did exercise some influence over him—it was like a jet of cold 
water playing on the spine, he thought ; and he had felt it more 
frequently since that interview at the ford. But he always tried to 
forget anything disagreeable, and, as a rule, he succeeded. 

They crossed the lawn ; from the open window of the drawing- 
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room issued a soft murmer of voices, and when the new-comers 
entered they were welcomed by Miss Arnold and the Vicar. 

Mr. Arnold had been the pastor of the Dunthorpe flock for 
about forty years; he had counted his seventy-fifth birthday, and 
he was ‘not so strong as he used to be ’—that was his phrase. 
He had a fresh complexion, long silky white hair, clean-shaven 
face, and soft eyes which sparkled with interest in all that concerned 
his flock, and with delight when he could help them by advice 
or sympathy, and in a material way, so far as his limited means 
would go. He still took his place in the pulpit on occasions, and 
the church was always crowded when it became known beforehand 
that he was to preach. But the principal work of the parish had 
been for some years past discharged by the curate, Mr. Holroyd. 

The Vicar, finding that he could not stand the fatigue of riding 
about the country as of old, gradually submitted to an arrange- 
ment which Miss Arnold had made, namely, to have a few of the 
parishioners to tea on the afternoon of the market-days. Thus 
Mr. Arnold was gratified by the feeling that he was still in per- 
sonal communion with his people, whilst he was saved from the 
physical exertion he would certainly have made otherwise ; for, 
although one of the mildest and gentlest of men, he was one of 
the stubbornest in regard to any point of duty. 

So the afternoon of the market-day always brought a number 
of matrons and maids to the Vicarage; few of the other sex 
attended, and those few were chiefly youths who had other attrac- 
tions to the place besides the Vicar and tea. In the winter Mr. 
Arnold was always seated in his armchair by the fire, welcoming 
his visitors with a genial smile and kind words; in summer his 
chair was placed. by the open French window, through which he 
would often step out to the garden to pluck a flower for some of 
his young friends, or to have a private conversation with some of 
the older ones. 

Miss Arnold, whose sweet face carried sunlight into the darkest 
dwellings, had been born soon after her father had obtained the 
living of Dunthorpe, and circumstances had made her the nurse, 
the governess, and too soon she had to fill the place of her 
mother to eight sisters and brothers. She was recognised as an 
‘old maid ;’ and she only smiled at that most terrible of all the 
descriptions which can be given of a woman. But her graceful 
figure, always so simply yet so perfectly dressed, and her beautiful, 
sympathetic face made her appear still youthful in spite of the 
glimpses of silver in her hair. She was everybody’s confidant, and 
yet all. felt as if her interest were entirely concentrated in each 
individual. To the younger girls there was a delightful sense of 
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romantic awe, as they regarded the gentle lady, in thinking that 
she too had been blessed—or curst—with lovers; had even been 
‘disappointed’ and yet survived! But the awe inno way affected 
their confidential communications. 

She presided at the tea-table, and with old-fashioned courtesy 
filled the cups of the guests with her own hand. The occupation did 
not at all interfere with her conversation ; she made no effort to 
speak, but she had the happy gift of always being able to touch 
some responsive chord in those around her which set them off gos- 
siping on their own account. She was, in brief, a good listener, a 
kindly and keen observer of the humours of her friends, and always 
suggestive in her replies or questions. 

The gathering was not such a successful one as usual on this 
day, for although only a few of those present felt any deep concern 
regarding the calamities entailed by the bank failure, all deemed 
themselves bound to look grave and to speak in whispers. 

Miss Walton did not help toimprove the occasion. Occupying 
a chair beside the Vicar, she sipped her tea with so much indifference 
that one might have fancied she had computed the price of it and 
found it very poor stuff indeed. Then she regarded the farmers’ 
wives and daughters with an air of condescension which they 
resented by ignoring her presence. She was in a very disagreeable 
position—that of a woman who had attempted to play the lady 
superior and failed. She was equal to the occasion, however ; and 
finding that she was not estimated at her own value, she disdained 
any further attempt to conciliate the vulgar crowd, and gave her 
whole attention to the Vicar. 

But even he deserted her as soon as Polly appeared. The young 
Mistress of the Meadow had been one of Mr. Arnold’s pets from 
her childhood, and, in addition, he was at present anxious to learn 
how far she was involved in the great failure. Consequently he 
took an early opportunity of stepping out to the lawn with her. 

Walton would have liked to follow them, but, with an effort, 
he made another sacrifice and remained beside Miss Arnold. To 
her his words were addressed, but his thoughts and eyes followed 
Polly. 

Sarah furtively watched him, and by some instinct Miss Walton’s 
attention was drawn to her. 

‘This is abominably slow,’ Walton was thinking, whilst he was 
chatting with Miss Arnold and taking tea—for which he had a 
contempt—as if he regarded it as the most palatable of all 
beverages. 

By and by the Vicar and Polly returned. Sarah and Miss 
Walton noted how quickly Tom revived from the languor which 
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had been creeping over him, and for an instant the eyes of the two 
women met. 

It was somewhat slow this tea-meeting at the Vicarage; but 
Miss Walton, singular to say, was pleased by her entertainment. 
She had discovered an ally in the enemy’s camp! It was a little 
hard in the presence of half a dozen pert farmers’ daughters to find 
herself instantly deprived of Mr. Arnold’s attention when Polly 
entered. She made a very fair show of yielding her place with 
grace; but nobody was deceived by her apparent courtesy, and a 
few were maliciously jubilant that she should be ‘ put out.’ She 
made no effort to gain popularity amongst her inferiors—and they 
laughed at her. 

‘Since you are going to Marshstead,’ the old Vicar said, laying 
his hand on Polly’s shoulder with paternal affection, ‘you will say 
to Mr. Hazell that I shall be over to see him to-morrow. We 
must hope that he is not seriously ill; but reverses of this kind 
are not easily borne when one is up in years.’ 

Polly and Sarah walked back to the village: the ostler of the 
*Queen’s Head’ had been told to send the wagonette to meet them 
at the grocer’s, where all their parcels were to be collected. 

Miss Walton preferred to wait at the Vicarage until her brother 
should drive down for her. There was a twinkle in Tom’s eyes as, 
in taking leave of Miss Arnold, he said he would be back soon. 

When the wagonette drew up at the grocer’s door Polly was 
surprised to see Walton, instead of the stableman, holding the 
reins. 

‘I am going to Marshstead, and I want you to give me a lift,’ 
he said as he jumped down. ‘I must see old Hazell—all his friends 
ought to call and show him that his losses make no difference to 
them.’ 

‘But your sister is waiting for you,’ exclaimed Polly, not 
knowing very well what to say to this strange proceeding. 

‘I have sent a man for her with a message,’ was the prompt 
response, ‘ and I shall be really obliged if you will give me a seat 
in your trap. I shall only stay a few minutes with Hazell, and it 
is an easy walk from his place to the Abbey.’ 

He had his way: his impetuosity gave her no time to reflect; 
but even if there had been time she would have found it diffi- 
cult to give a good reason why she should refuse him the 
ordinary civility of a seat when there was plenty of room in the 
vehicle. 

The shopman had put the parcels in their places, and Sarah 
sprang into the seat behind without waiting for Walton, who stepped 
forward to assist her. 


BB 2 
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‘You are accustomed to sit in front, I know,’ he said to Polly ; 
‘but you will let me drive.’ 

She was laughing at the quick, decisive way in which he took 
everything into his own hands—including the reins—asking leave 
after he had taken possession, and they were off at a smart trot, 
before she had verbally sanctioned any of hismovements. As they 
passed through the village he exchanged nods with several acquaint- 
ances ; and Polly felt her cheeks become warm as she noted the 
expression of surprise on some of the faces, or the smirk which 
plainly said, ‘ Oh, that’s it, is it?’ 

Half an hour afterwards Miss Walton was being driven home- 
ward by one of the ‘ Queen’s Head’ men. She had preserved a 
perfectly smooth countenance at the Vicarage when informed that 
her brother had been unexpectedly called away to see a sick friend, 
and therefore found it necessary to send for her; but on the road 
her thoughts were not pleasant and her expression was not a pretty 
one. 


Cuapter XXII. 
‘WHAT 18 WRONG?’ 


Hap she done anything wrong? Why was Sarah so horribly 
silent ? 

These questions were exercising Polly’s intellect severely, and 
spoiling her humour, whilst Walton chatted away merrily about 
horses, races, bets and betmakers. She certainly did her best to 
include Sarah in the conversation; but that lady made little 
effort in response. ‘Yes,’ ‘ No,’ ¢‘ Perhaps,’ ‘I cannot say,’ appeared 
to comprise her whole vocabulary. At length, with a feeling of 
some irritation, Polly left this reserved cousin to her own com- 
munings, and gave her attention entirely to the latest news about 
the forthcoming races. 

By the time they had got two miles away from the village she 
felt that it was a mistake to have allowed Walton to accompany her, 
especially as he assumed the position of one who had taken care of 
her. ‘Ten minutes after that she felt that it would have been a 
shame to have refused his request for a seat as far as Marshstead, 
und was inclined to think that his company was a good set-off 
against Sarah’s sulks. 

Arrived at the farm, Michael came out to meet them. His 
first glance, full of light and pleasure, was directed towards Polly; 
hut all the pleasure seemed to fade from his eyes when he saw 
Walton with the reins in his hand. 

The change was so marked that Polly observed it at once; and 
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she was now convinced that in some way she had done something 
wrong. Setting her own feelings aside, however, she made the 
inquiry : 

* How is Uncle Job?’ 

‘Very much as usual,’ was the somewhat cold reply, as he 
assisted her to descend, and instantly turned to Sarah, who was 
already helping herself out. 

Walton had exchanged a hasty greeting with Michael, and 
now stood at the horse’s head, patting its neck and talking to it 
in horse-language whilst waiting for someone to take it to the 
stable. 

Polly, sensible of Michael’s coldness, stood on the doorstep an 
instant, hesitating, and glancing alternately at Michael and Sarah, 
and at Walton. Then she wheeled about and walked into the 
parlour. Michael’s desk was on the table, with a number of 
papers ranged around it, indicating that the owner had been 
interrupted in work by the arrival of the party. Job was not 
there; and Polly was about to leave the room, when there entered 
a bright-eyed little woman, who, although she had seen her fiftieth 
birthday, was as active as if she were still in the heyday of youth. 
This was Jane Darby, who had come to Marshstead thirty-five years 
ago, and was regarded as one of the family. She was housekeeper, 
cook, and general superintendent of everything indoors. She had 
had ‘ offers,’ but she had chosen to remain Jane Darby. Her years 
had earned for her the title of ‘ Missus;’ but Job and his son 
always called her Jane, and those intimate with them followed the 
example. 

‘I am glad to see you, Jane,’ exclaimed Polly, ‘although this 
is such a sad time that one is almost ashamed to be glad about 
anything. But where is Uncle Job? Surely he is not so ill as to 
be in bed ?’ 

‘Don’t believe he’d stay in bed so long as he could lift one foot 
past the other—not if all the doctors in the world told him to. 
Dr. Humphreys was here, and said he wouldn’t answer for his life 
if he didn’t keep quiet. “I'll live as long as you,” says the master, 
just laughing at him. “ All right,” says the Doctor—he is a good 
man, and never takes anything amiss—“all the same, there would 
be no harm in making the most of the strength you’ve got.” 
“ And ain’t I doing that ?” says master; and then the Doctor and 
he had a chat together, and it did him a heap of good.’ 

‘But did not the Doctor advise him to take some medicine ?’ 

‘ Of course!’ (with innocent amazement at the idea of a doctor 
calling and not offering medicine). ‘ But master said he wouldn’t 
take it, and so they yarted, the Doctor smiling almost as if he 
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thought master wasn’t far wrong. “ You will have to take care of 
yourself, mind,” was the last words the Doctor spoke.’ 

‘Then, where is uncle?’ said Polly, returning to her original 
question. 

*He’s a queer man, miss, as you know,’ said Darby, who even 
in her anxiety could not help smiling. ‘ As soon as the Doctor went 
away he took it into his head to go and cut down the hedge at the 
foot of the garden, because, he said, it shut out the view of the 
Meadow way. You can’t tell how he thinks about you and 
Michael, miss; and I believe if anything will ever set him right 
after the upset he has had, it will be seeing you and Michael 
settled together; and a finer lad you couldn’t find in all the 
country. I say it, who have known him since he was born.’ 

*T’ll go out and see uncle,’ said Polly abruptly. 

‘ That’s right,’ said the sympathetic Darby; ‘the sight of you 
will do him good. He is always better after you have been here.’ 

She followed Polly to the door, speaking ; and they found one 
of the men leading the horse away to the stable. Michael, Walton, 
and Sarah had disappeared. 

‘They’ve gone round to the garden,’ said the man, guessing at 
the meaning of Polly’s look ‘of astonishment. 

He went on to the stable; Darby returned to her household 
duties; Polly walked hastily round the corner of the house and 
towards the foot of the long garden. 

The sensation that there was something wrong grew upon her. 
She had come to try and give comfort to one in distress, and was 
feeling at this moment that she was very much in want of com- 
fort herself. She had never pretended not to understand that her 
cousin Michael and Tom Walton were rivals for her favour. She 
was sorry for that, and still more sorry that circumstances should 
bring them so much into contact. She had told them both her 
mind as clearly as she was able to express it; and now she was 
sure that she was utterly indifferent to them both. 

At the same time she felt annoyed with Michael. He must 
have known the object of her visit, and it was a very palpable 
slight that he should leave her to find her way to his father when 
and how she pleased, instead of waiting to accompany her. Then 
she repeated to herself that disagreeable question—had she done 
anything wrong? She could not find any satisfactory answer. 
She had been civil to Walton, she had been anxious to comfort 
Michael; and if the first act rendered the second impossible, she 
was too proud to ask for favour or to press her sympathy on any- 
one. She felt pained, vexed, and uncertain as to what she ought 
to do. 
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When she reached the party she found Sarah seated on a 
wheelbarrow, smelling a pink rose which had been plucked for her 
by Michael. The latter was speaking to his father, trying to dis- 
suade him from cutting the hedge any lower, whilst Job worked 
on, slicing the branches away with vicious energy. Walton was 
standing under an apple-tree, lighting his pipe. 

Polly laid her hand on Job’s shoulder, and he turned towards 
her a haggard face. He smiled when he saw who it was, but the 
smile only rendered the expression more alarming. 

‘Oh, uncle,’ cried she, grasping his arm, ‘ you ought not to be 
out here.’ 

He put her hand away, but very gently, and, resting upon the 
long shaft of his hedge-knife, he gazed vacantly in the direction of 
the Meadow. 

‘I almost fancy I see it, Polly ; and you and Michael will be 
there together. Only a little bit more on this side, and then we'll 
have it in full view.’ 

He was about to resume his work, when Polly, grasping his 
arm, said softly : 

‘ But you cannot get a view of the Meadow from here, uncle— 
and besides, I want supper, and I can’t take it unless you come 
with me.’ 

Job dropped his hedge-knife on the ground, rested his hands 
on the top of the long shaft, and his chin on them. Then he sur- 
veyed the group with slowly dawning intelligence. He nodded 
to each good-naturedly ; chuckled to himself, as if he were quite 
aware of the absurd ideas they had formed as to his condition. 
His eyes moved restlessly from one to the other whilst he appeared 
to speak only to Polly. 

‘I know what you mean, Polly. You think I am queer. Well 
—may be. You young people know so much more than your 
fathers and mothers that, mayhap, you know more than me. You 
think it, anyhow, and that’s the same thing. Now, I tell you 
that, looking over there, I can see the Meadow, plain as ever 
I saw it from its own gate; and I can see you and Michael 
there, and the work going on and winning back all that we have 
lost.’ 

‘I wish I could see as far as you,’ said Walton: ‘I'd give odds 
that you would see me a millionaire in no time.’ 

He spoke with his pipe in his mouth, and his hands were thrust 
into the side pockets of his coat. He had not the least intention 
of being impertinent ; he was only thinking of the advantage such 
long vision would be to him in turf matters, and the fortune it 
would enable him to win. 
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Job turned his dull eyes upon him, and they brightened for an 
instant with a flash of spleen. 

‘You're a pretty lad, Tom Walton, but there ain’t the making 
of a millionaire in you—because you see too far.’ 

‘Is not that a paradox ?’ 

‘Maybe, but it’s plain enough. There are people born who 
can never succeed, no matter how many fine chances they get— 
you are one of them. And there are people born who have no 
chances at all except what they make for themselves.’ 

He looked about, as if seeking some representative of the 
second class; glanced at Michael, who was gravely watching him, 
and then at Polly, who was evidently distressed by the conver- 
sation as well as by the mental weakness apparent in Job. He 
abruptly completed his sentence : 

‘ And Sarah is one of them.’ 

The idea of the cold, reserved, and silent girl who was sitting 

on the wheelbarrow being one of the gifted individuals capable of 
commanding circumstances made even Michael smile. Walton 
laughed outright. Polly spoke: 
. ‘I believe youare right, uncle. Sarah is very quiet, but I don’t 
think there is anybody who can match her for making everything 
turn right. You sbould see her when the girls say they can’t get 
any butter! She just looks at the churns, and we have more 
butter than usual. Then as for eggs, where I find one she will 
discover a dozen after me.’ 

Polly was as delighted to sing her cousin’s praises as she was 
anxious to divert the mind of Uncle Job from unpleasant thoughts ; 
but she was interrupted by Sarah. 

‘I think you have made me vain enough for one evening,’ she 
said, lifting her dark eyes and smiling sadly; ‘I wish I could 
think half as well of myself as you want to make me believe you do.’ 

‘I hate make-believes, said Job emphatically as he turned 
again to the hedge. 

But the stroke was feeble, and Michael took his arm. 

‘We'll go in to supper, dad; you can finish that in. the 
morning.’ 

‘It ain’t supper-time yet.’ 

‘I told Jane to get it at once, as Mr. Walton has to leave us 
early.’ 

‘ Well, give him his supper and let him go.’ 

‘But we are all hungry, and it will be pleasanter to sit down 
together.’ 

‘Maybe it would, and I do feel a bit peckish, though I’m not 
tired. Here, Polly, give me your arm.’ 
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Polly’s giving him her arm meant that he should rest on hers. 
Michael was about to help him on the other side, when Sarah 
stepped between. 

‘Let me do it,’ she said softly. She had a particular dislike 
to be left to walk beside Walton. 

The rivals were thus made companions for the distance between 
the hedge and the house; and although a similar thought was 
uppermost in both minds, neither referred to Polly. ‘What are 
the odds against me now ?’ Walton was asking himself. ‘Can she 
eare for him?’ was Michael’s reflection. ‘ Would he still follow if 
he knew———?’ 

Job turned slowly with the two girls as his crutches. Polly 
was amazed by the gaiety of his manner. Knowing him as a man 
who was particular about pennies—she did not like to say even to 
herself that he was somewhat greedy—-she began to think that 
surely there must have been some mistake regarding the extent of 
his losses; for, if they had been of much account, he would certainly 
have referred to them. There was, to be sure, a curious change in 
his manner which she could not understand ; and she observed with 
a little pain that he would talk of nothing but her marriage with 
Michael. To him the event appeared to be inevitable and was to 
be celebrated very soon now. 

‘But they do keep putting it off so,’ he complained irritably 
to Sarah. ‘ However, we'll just make them settle the affair soon 
now. Eh, won’t we?’ 

‘I hope so,’ answered Sarah, with the only sign of gaiety she 
had yet displayed. 

Polly turned away her head, pretending not to hear; but he 
shook her arm to attract attention and, chuckling, continued : 

‘Don’t be shy, Polly. It must be, and soon. I can’t hold out 
much longer, and you won't send me away without letting me see 
the thing I most want to see, and that’s your wedding. I’ve been 
and told the tailor to make a new coat for me for the occasion, 
and I won’t have it put off any longer.’ 

The fact that the new coat had been ordered appeared to Job 
to render further postponement of the marriage impossible. He 
gloated over this triumph of his ingenuity. She would have gone 
on shilly-shallying, maybe, for ever so long; and Michael was 
such an ass that he would have yielded to all her whims—but that 
new coat definitely settled the whole question. 

Polly endured all this with remarkable patience ; and her good- 
nature was tested all the more severely because Sarah agreed with 
everything that Job said, and went so far in her approval of his 
suggestions that for an instant Polly thought she was making fun 
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of him. A second glance at Sarah’s face satisfied her that she was 
quite in earnest. She not only supported Job in his querulous 
insistance that the marriage should take place at once, but she 
hinted that it was Polly’s duty to yield to an arrangement which 
her father had desired, and which Michael and his father were 
anxious to carry into effect. 

‘I must be a most dreadfully perverse creature,’ said Polly, 
with a slight laugh, which was by no means so clear and merry as 
she could have wished it to be. ‘ Every girl is supposed to be in 
misery until she has a chance of getting married, and here am I 
with my two dearest friends insisting upon my marrying a man 
who I feel sure would make the kindest and truest of husbands, 
and yet I can’t say that I will be good and do as I am told.’ 

This light way of treating the matter was unpleasant to her 
guardian ; and to Sarah it suggested many disturbing thoughts. 

‘Of course it is a matter in which you have the best right to 
judge, according to your own feelings,’ she said; ‘but you should 
think of others as well as yourself,’ 

‘TI am trying to do that,’ was Polly’s quiet answer. 

‘Sensibly spoke, Polly, and we'll have the wedding as soon as 
you can get ready,’ said Job, utterly unconscious of the altered tone 
which the cousins used in addressing each other. 

Polly felt annoyed that Sarah should take part against her: 
she might at any rate have tried to say a word in her behalf, instead 
of taking up the same note as Job and insisting on the marriage. 
It was like a combination to persecute her, and she resented any- 
thing like an attempt to force her will. ‘The persistent worry was 
becoming too much for her, and she felt that she could almost agree 
to marry anybody in order to escape from it. She maintained 
silence, however, being anxious to spare her guardian every annoy- 
ance which could be avoided in the mean while. 

Job mistook her silence for acquiescence, and he relished his 
supper. He ate heartily, whilst he made sly allusions to great 
events that were soon to happen, nodding to Polly and winking 
to Sarah, as if he would say, ‘ You and I understand.’ 

Walton, too, was merry. He had apparently quite forgotten 
that he had only intended to remain a few minutes at Marshstead ; 
and after supper he offered to play a game at draughts with Job. 
The latter looked at him with pleased surprise. 

‘You’ve heard that I play?’ he said, flattered at this proof of 
his skill being talked about. 

‘ Oh yes, often, and I know you are a good hand at it ; but don’t 
despise me altogether—I have beaten several London fellows who 
were counted first-rate players.’ 
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‘I only play a penny a game,’ exclaimed Job, with a shade of 
alarm. 

‘So much the better for me,’ was the reply; ‘I would be glad 
to play for love.’ 

‘Aha! thank you; there are only two who can play for that 
here.’ 

Job chuckled at his little joke; and by the time he had won 
three games and pocketed three pennies he had almost forgotten 
his dislike of Walton, and was coming to regard him as a very 
pleasant companion. 

Polly in her ill-humour was becoming suspicious. She 
suspected that Walton delayed in order that he might claim the 
right to see her home. So, whilst he was in the middle of another 
game, she quietly slipped out and told Jane Darby to get the 
wagonette ready. When she rose to say good-night Walton was 
taken by surprise. 

‘Allow me to see you home,’ he said awkwardly. 

‘Thank you, it is not late, and we are driving,’ was the cold 
answer. ‘ Besides, you have not finished your game, and I would 
not have uncle disappointed on any account.’ 

He was compelled to say good-bye, and to resume his seat 
opposite Job, whilst Michael went out to see them off. 

‘That’s a point for him to score, thought Walton, as, with 
pretended contentment, he proceeded with the game. What he 
suffered he believed no tongue could tell, and, brooding over his 
wrongs, he became reckless of his play and Job the more ecstatic 
as he found how easily he could beat this man who had beaten 
great London players. The country-people have a way of affecting 
to despise the metropolis and to be horrified at its wickedness, but 
they calculate their successes by what is done in London. 

Michael would have been pleased to avail himself of the unex- 
pected opportunity to be Polly’s escort home. But she resolutely 
declined all escort—so resolutely, that he understood there was no 
use in repeating his offer. There was something in her manner 
which in another woman he would have called rudeness, but which 
in her he attributed to some temporary source of annoyance. 

‘Very well, I shall be over to see you to-morrow.’ 

‘So much the better—I want to speak to you,’ she answered, as 
she drove away. 

Throughout the evening his manner had been very ungracious 
to her. She knew that he had been observing her closely, and with 
an air of pity that made her feel more angry than the expression 
of any other sentiment on his part could have done. Job made 
matters worse by his persistent reference to the marriage which in 
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his eyes was inevitable and just about to take place ; and Sarah’s 
treachery in joining the cry was almost more than she could bear. 

She took the reins with a firm grasp, and her lips were tightly 
closed: she would let them all know that her wishes had to be 
consulted before the question as to a husband could be settled. 
She felt. vicious, and yet ready to cry. She had been anxious to 
offer comfort where she believed there had been distress; she 
found few signs of discomfort, and she had been subjected to a 
degree of persecution which caused her for the moment to think 
again that she would gladly marry anybody in order to escape 
from its repetition. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


GATHERING EGGS, 


Sounp sleep is an excellent antidote for ill-humour ; and if 
the sleep be followed by active exercise in the fresh air of a bright 
summer morning, it is a pitiful and a sickly nature which does not 
forget the evils of a previous day and rejoice in the pleasures of the 
present. A soft south wind, just strong enough to send a delicate 
ripple over the heads of the ripening grain, and yet brisk enough 
to make the cheeks glow with signs of healthy circulation, a clear- 
blue sky, a laughing chorus of birds, the lowing of cattle, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the crowing of cocks, and the voices of ploughmen 
speaking to their teams, fill the atmosphere with exquisite sensa- 
tions of life. The heart beats lightly, the feet are jubilant, and 
there is a delicious sense of pleasure throughout the whole system. 

Polly. had slept soundly; she was therefore in a condition to 
enjoy the morning on going out to see the people set to work 
and to give Carter his instructions for the first part of the day. 
The haymaking was nearly over, but there were many matters to 
think about and arrange for, besides the live stock which is a con- 
stant care. There were still all the important duties of working 
fallows, of sowing turnips, of carting and spreading lime to be 
attended to. Then harvest was approaching, and there were many 
preparations necessary for it: the condition of the reaping 
machines and the rickyards had to be seen to, the arrangements 
about extra labourers had to be made, and the resident hands had 
to be set to work drawing straw for thatching, repairing here and 
renewing there; and so there was little time to spare for mere 
amusement. Polly entered into all the business arrangements of 
the farm with the earnestness of one who delights in the work. 
The work was not labour butjpleasure to her. At the same time, 
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she was glad to see a few days of comparative leisure before her in 
which she could be idle without feeling that she was neglecting 
some duty. 

So, on her way back to the house, as was her custom when she 
had time to spare before breakfast, she helped Sarah by looking 
for stray eggs. She peered under the hedges and into all the odd 
corners where she knew some of the perversely secretive hens were 
in the habit of trying to hide their eggs. Generally she was re- 
warded by getting her pockets and hands filled; but this morning 
she was very unsuccessful. However, she was determined not to 
be disappointed, and knowing that there were several favourite 
nests on the top of the straw in the barn she turned in that direc- 
tion. 

Although she scarcely owned it to herself, she was glad to have 
a little leisure to think about herself and other people. Of course 
the other people were chiefly Michael and Walton. One circum- 
stance weighed very much in favour of the latter—he had made 
no allusion to her unceremonious return of his present. She never 
suspected that his silence was due to his normal dislike to allow 
anything to interfere with the pleasure of the moment. She had 
appeared glad to see him when he came; he was glad to be with 
her, and therefore he had no desire to disturb this agreeable state 
of affairs by seeking explanations which could not be of importance 
and might be productive of some harm. 

A loud cackle, cackle, boding good fortune, greeted her as she 
entered the barn. When she began to climb the straw, which 
rose to within three feet of the roof, a couple of hens flew out with 
a cry equivalent to a scream, but when they got outside they 
resumed the proud cackle of hens who feel they have done their 
duty. 

Climbing a hill of straw is not such an easy business as igno- 
rant persons would imagine ; feet and hands slip in the most un- 
accountable way, and even Polly, with all her experience in such 
exercise, occasionally slid downward three paces for one she had 
made upward. But that was only fun, and when she did gain the 
top she saw through the artificial twilight of the place two nests 
with a fair store of eggs in each. She took off her hat, and after 
gathering the white and yellow treasures into it, she turned to 
make her descent. She partly stepped and partly glided; then 
just as she was near the floor she slipped, lost her hold of the 
straw, and went down much more rapidly than she had intended ; 
but she held up the hat with the eggs and so kept them safe. 

The awkward position in which she landed would have afforded 
much amusement to herself if she had been the sole observer of it ; 
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but she felt something like dismay when she saw Michael Hazell 
standing in the doorway. The sensation of chagrin was very 
brief; she had too much common-sense to allow it to continue. 
There was an extra tinge of crimson on her cheeks, that was all. 
She sprang to her feet laughing merrily. 

‘I wish you had not come just now, Michael; it is so ridicu- 
lous to see a woman tumbling down from a pile of straw.’ 

‘ You can never appear ridiculous to me, Polly.’ 

‘Why, that is almost as pretty a compliment as your friend 
Walton would have paid me,’ she said, still laughing, and reckless 
in her desire to make him feel that she was perfectly at ease. 

There had been light and passion in his eyes, but her answer 
suddenly transformed him into the thoughtful person who had 
vexed her the previous evening. 

She noticed the change, and was aware of the cause: she had 
spoken of Walton. Well, why should she not speak of him? He 
was clever, good-looking, and certainly much more desirous of 
making himself agreeable than some people she knew. That. was 
her pride which gave birth to these thoughts, and her better self 
was ashamed of them. 

She took a very bold step, and one which might lead her into 
many difficulties. She spoke her mind, tenderly, as to one who 
had a place in her affections, but still with a pathetic firmness, 
showing that she reserved her own right to decide the future. 

‘What is it that has come between us, Michael? I feel that 
you are not what you used to be to me, and you force me to say 
things which I do not mean—at any rate, you make me say things 
which I see are not pleasing to you, and yet you will not explain 
why you are so cold and so—I cannot put it in any other way than 
this—that you are so discontented with me.’ 

‘Is it of any consequence whether I am discontented or not ?’ 

That was a mistake on his part, but he could not help it: 
Walton was so constantly on her lips, aud therefore must be in her 
thoughts. He was surprised by tke reply. 

‘Yes, it is of consequence. We are no longer able to speak to 
each other as we used to do, and that pains me. You and your 
father have always been very dear to me. You are in trouble now, 
and you shut me out from your confidence in a way that makes me 
feel you no longer regard me as your sister. I have thought some- 
times lately that you scarcely regard me as a friend.’ 

‘Oh, Polly, you know quite well j 

He stopped. He rested his elbow on the bar of a chaff-cutting 
machine while his eyes went hunting after something in every 
direction except that of her face. If he had only looked there he 
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would have seen bright eyes and flushed cheeks which would have 
given him comfort if they could not have given him satisfaction. 

‘You know,’ he went on, with an effort to maintain a quiet 
business-like manner, although the tenderness of his voice betrayed 
much more than he suspected,—‘ you know that you are more than 
a sister to me, and that you are as dear to my father as any of his 
own children.’ 

‘That is why I complain, Michael. If I am as dear to you 
both as you say, why do you shut me out from your confidence ?’ 

‘If, Polly?’ 

‘Well, last night neither you nor Uncle Job said a word to me 
about what was in everybody’s mouth at the market—about your 
losses, that some said you could never get over.’ 

‘We have had losses,’ he said gravely, ‘ but I believe we can 
pull through, and our harvest promises to be a good one.’ 

‘Then, why did you not speak ?’ 

‘We could not very well do that in the presence of—others.’ 

‘I know what you mean; because Mr. Walton was with me. 
Well, surely if a friend asks me to give him a lift when he is going 
to the same place as myself, I may do so.’ 

‘Of course.’ (This somewhat coldly.) 

‘That was the case last night. Mr. Walton was anxious to 
offer sympathy and to show his friendship, and because he happened 
to take the earliest opportunity that offered of going to Marshstead, 
you were unkind to him and unkind to me.’ 

‘I could not be unkind to you, and I would not be unkind to 
any friend of yours if I could help it; but I cannot pretend to be 
grateful for pretended sympathy—a sympathy assumed to serve his 
own purpose.’ 

‘Oh, Michael, I never heard you speak so distrustfully of any- 
one before, and I dislike it all the more because I know it is not 
just to him.’ 

‘Then you prefer to believe in him and to distrust me ?’ 

‘You know that I do not prefer anything of the sort; but I 
will not hear a friend abused behind his back without saying it is 
not fair.’ 

‘That means he is your friend and I am unfair! I envy him. 
Iam sorry to find myself out to be a backbiter. I beg your 
pardon and his; but I was only trying to explain why nothing was 
said last night, and certainly I did not intend to say anything unplea- 
sant about your—about Mr. Walton. Besides, you must have seen 
how strange my father has become, and the doctor left a note warning 
me that I was to speak of nothing which might disturb him at 
present. He does not know yet the whole extent of our loss.’ 
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‘Then is it very heavy?’ she asked with anxious expression ; 
‘and will you not allow me to help you?’ 

Now was the time to plead his cause, and he knewit. He 
ought to have reminded her of the one way by which the difficulty 
could be most speedily removed and he and his father made happy. 
He ought to have said, ‘ Marry me, and all will be well.’ But he 
would not take advantage of the position; he would always feel 
afterwards that she yielded to him out of pity, not love. That she 
did not love him at present in the way a woman ought to love the 
man she married was clear, at least to his eyes. Her firm defence of 
Walton was proof enough of that. The defence, too, hurt him in 
itself, Although a strong and honest-minded man, who would 
have given place calmly to a worthy rival, he could not do so in 
the present case. 

If he should speak the words which were trembling on his lips, 
and if it should be, as it seemed, that her affection leaned most 
towards Walton, she would by and by blame him for concealing 
the truth and taking advantage of her anxiety to assist him in a 
time of trouble. So, unwisely, he did not speak the truth, because 
of his extreme desire that she should be free to choose her mate, 
and because of his equally extreme desire that she should make 
her choice before she learned anything about the sacrifice he was 
making on her account. 

And yet the tenderness in her eyes, and voice and look tempted 
him terribly. 

‘Thank you, Polly,’ he said softly ; ‘ we shall be glad of your 
help, and I shall tell you when it is needed; but we scarcely know 
ourselves yet how far we are involved. A few weeks will make 
that known to us, and then I may ask you to come to the rescue.’ 

‘I will give up everything—for Uncle Job’s sake,’ she said 
warmly. 

‘And for my sake?’ — 

‘Oh, of course, I count you in with him.’ 

That settled whatever lingering doubt he might have had, and 
he went away without speaking the tru*h. 


(Zo be continued.) 





